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JOSEPH CILLEY BURLEY. 


Agriculture is the most important 
industry in every country—it is the very 
foundation of national wealth. Nature 
has kindly ordered that this, the chief 
work of man, should be the best for 
improving his physical powers. ‘The 
earth affords a bounteous harvest to 
the industrious farmer ; but the climate 
of the temperate zone does not admit 
of idleness of mind or wody. Witha 
robust frame the tiller of our New 
England soil has inherited from former 
generations a vigorous intellect which 
his occupation does not impair. Com- 
mon sense, sound judgment, and good 
morals, qualities carefully cultivated 
through two centuries and a half in the 
atmosphere of New England freedom, 
are the gifts inherited from stalwart 
yeoman ancestry of the greatest value 
to the present generation. ‘This com- 
bination of mind and body has not 
only produced from our hillside farms 
such men as Cass, Pierce, Chase, 
Woodbury, Webster, but has sent over 
the whole country an aggressive army 
of men who are rapidly bringing every 
state in the union into the New England 
fold, assimilating the immense throng 
of foreigners annually seeking a haven 
on our shores and _ boundless prairies, 
and giving its distinctive character to 
the United States. 

New Hampshire, one of the original 
thirteen, cramped for space between 
the ocean and the Connecticut, has 
not maintained the relative rank, held 
among her sister states during the last 





century, by increase of wealth and 
population at home ; but her influence 
upon the whole land, exeried by the 
migration of her children, is far-reaching 
and powerful. Inthe sense that her 
sons are good men and true, New 
Hampshire well deserves the compli- 
ment of being “a good state to emi- 
grate from.” 

Among . the little republics which 
make up our commonwealth, the town 
of Epping takes high rank, from its 
natural advantages and the character 
of its people. Originally a part of 
Exeter, which was settled by religious 
enthusiasts, who sought in the wilder- 
ness freedom of conscience and speech 
denied them elsewhere, it was occupi- 
ed by liberty-loving and (God-fearing 
inhabitants. Incorporated in 1741 
(Feb. 12), the township contains about 
twenty square miles of well watered 
and generally fertile soil. Among its 
sons who achieved distinction in the 
past, were William Plumer, William 
Plumer, jr., Henry Dearborn, and John 
Chandler, in the early part of this 
century ; and many others in more re- 
cent times. 

Many men have left the ancestral 
home and sought and obtained dis- 
tinguished success in other pursuits 
and distant states, and many have clung 
to the scenes of their childhood and 
youth, and by their innate force of 
character have wrested success from 
the most unpromising of material, have 
coined money from our deserted farms 
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and barren, rocky pastures, and won 
high repute among their fellow-citizens 
near and far. Among this last class 
must be included Joseph Cilley Burley, 
Esquire, of Epping, a gentleman who 
needs no introduction to the most of 
our readers. To correctly understand 
a man and appreciate his character, it 
is of the highest importance to become 
familiar with his genealogy, and _ here- 
with is submitted a sketch of his 
ANCESTRY. 

{. Gites BuRLEy,* the common 
ancestor of the New England family, 
was an inhabitant of Ipswich, Mass., 
as early as 1648. He came of an 
English family, of Saxon descent, 
which in its various branches has held 
high rank for many generations in 
the mother country. His wife’s name 
was Elizabeth. He was a commoner 
in 1664, and died before 1669. 

Il. James Burry, son of Giles and 
Elizabeth Burley, w2s born February 
10, 1659. He married tirst, May 25, 
1085, Rebecca, daughter of Thomas 
and Susannah (Worcester) Stacy, 
grand-daughter of Rev. Witham Wor- 
cester,of Salisbury. She died October 
21, 1686. His second wife, Elizabeth, 
he married before 1693. He moved 
to Exeter near the close of the seven- 
teenth century, and died there about 
L721. 

II. ‘Homas Burcey, son of James 
and Elizabeth Burley, was born April 
5. 1697. 

IV. ‘THoMas Bur ey, son of ‘Lhomas 
Burley, was born July 2, 1723 ; married 
Sarah, daughter of Thomas and Sarah 
(Gordon) Haley, grand-daughter of 
Sergeant Haley, who was killed by the 
Indians near Saco Fort in 1695 ; died 
at Epping June 1, 1805. His wife 
was born August 10, 1725; died 
December 2, 1809. 

V. Tuomas Burtey, son of Thomas 
and Sarah (Haley) Burley, was born 
August 14, 1766; married first, July 

* We are indebted for the above researches to 
“The Genealogy of the Burley or Burleigh 
Family of America,” by Charles Burleigh, of 


Portland, Maine, published in 1880, by B. Thurston 
& Co. 
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21, 1798, Nancy, daughter of Capt. 
Benjamin Hoit, who died in November, 
1814; married second, May 18, 1818, 
Mary, daughter of Gordon and Mary 
(Prescott) Lawrence, and widow of 
Ezekiel Brown. He was a wealthy 
and influential farmer of Epping, and 
died May 15, 1847. 

VI. Carr. Benjamin Burcey, son of 
Thomas and Nancy (Hoit) Burley, was 
born April 10, 1803 ; married Novem- 
ber 7, 1826, Elizabeth Ann, daughter 
of Greenleaf and Jane (Nealley) Cilley, 
of Nottingham. She was born July 
11, 1804; was a sister of Hon. Joseph 
Cilley, United States Senator from New 
Hampshire, and of Hon. Jonathan 
Cilley, a member of Congress from 
Maine ; died October 3, 1876. Capt. 
Benjamin Burley “was a farmer at 
Epping, and held many offices of trust 
in town and state. He was of medium 
size, light complexion, fine curly brown 
hair, a mild clear blue eye that met 
yours fair and square, and believed in 
your goodness until you proved your 
own unworthiness, and even then his 
great heart threw out love to welcome 
back the erring. A friend once, a 
friend forever, a man sought for as 
guardian to orphans, the widow’s friend. 
He could not see grief without sympa- 
thizing and consoling it; he was a 
noble, pure-hearted man and a great 
worker.” He died June 26, 1861. 

VII. JoserpH Cittey Burry, son of 
Capt. Benjamin and Elizabeth Ann 
(Cilley) Burley, was born in Epping 
January 13, 1830; succeeded to the 
homestead which was first occupied 
by his great grand-father; married 
December 17, 1855, Sarah Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel Haley, of Ep- 
ping; resides in Epping and is the 
subject of this sketch. 

VIII. Children of Joseph Cilley and 
Sarah Elizabeth (Haley) Burley, born 
in Epping : 

1. NANNIE Burtey, born October 
5, 1857, married Harry Walter, son of 
Wallace and Kate B. (George) Burleigh, 
of Franklin, and resides with her hus- 
band near the Webster farm in that 


town. 

















2. Harry Benjamin Burtey, born 


May 26, 1867, has been admitted 
(1882) to the Chandler Scientific 
School of Dartmouth College. 

3. AticeE BurRLeEy, born September 
23, 1870. 

4. JENNIE CILLEY 
September 10, 1872. 

5. Benjamin ‘THomas Buriey, born 
November 26, 1874. 


Buriey, born 


THE FARM. 


Before the year 1700, James Burley 
(I1) settled in Exeter; his grandson, 
Thomas Burley (IV), during the last 
century, settled on the homestead farm 
now in possession of his great grand- 
son. ‘The farm embraces about two 
hundred and sixty-five acres, ten of 
which are under cultivation, fifty de- 
voted to grass, one hundred and forty 
to pasturage, the balance to a wood- 
lot. The soil is exceptionally rich 
and yields fine crops. Mr. Burley cuts 
from sixty to seventy tons of hay, keeps 
three horses, forty sheep, four cows, 
and fourteen oxen—the latter used 
for the most part in his lumber ope- 
rations. He alsoowns some four hun- 
dred acres of outlying woodland in 
Epping and adjoining towns, beside a 
joint interest in extensive tracts held 
with his partner, Mr. Dow. 


fTHE OLD HOMESTEAD, 


occupied by his father and grandfather, 
IS a square, two-story structure, 
frequently seen throughout New Eng- 
land, still standing a few rods north 
of his present residence, and facing to 
the south. A massive chimney rises 
from the middle. At present the house 
is unoccupied. Behind it are two large 
barns, well filled from last season’s 
harvest. 


so 


THE RESIDENCE, 


occupied by Mr. Burley and his family, 
is an attractive building of more mod- 
ern architecture than the old house. 
Its living room is lightened and bright- 
ened by two bay-windows, where the 
mistress of the home cultivates choice 
plants on which beautiful flowers bloom 
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throughout the winter. This room is 
warmed by an open fire-place from 
which a generous back-log sends forth 
a genial warmth’ through the apart- 
ment : but the heat for the whole house 
is really generated in a boiler in the 
basement. Off from this room is the 
small office where Mr. Burley attends 
to the demands of business, and where 
he stores his books, the companions 
of his very few leisure hours. 

The fields which surround the house 
are undulating, and to the south ex- 
tend like a lawn. In summer the view 
must be very sylvan; in winter it is 
not tempting except in its promise of 
the spring. 


EARLY LIFE. 


Joseph C. Burley was an only son. 
He received the best education that 
the common schools of his native town 
afforded, and early in life became used 
to hard labor. He was chosen super- 
intending school committee when he 
came of age, showing thus early in 
life those qualities which recommend 
him to his townsmen. His first ven- 
ture away from home was to take 
charge of the station of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, at Newmarket, in 
1854. The death of his father, and 
the failing health of his mother, de- 
manded his return home to care for 
the farm and sustain her in her de- 
clining years. 

BUSINESS CAREER. 

He entered heartily into his work, 
and for the last quarter of a century 
he has been identified with all the 
leading enterprises and industries of 
his section of the state. For several 
years he was a director of the New- 
market Bank, organized under the laws 
of New Hampshire, and has continued 
a director ever since it accepted the 
charter of a national bank. Since 
1878, he has been its president. Since 
its organization he has been president 
of the Epping Savings Bank. Early 
appreciating the advantages of railroad 
facilities he was an ardent advocate 
and promoter of the Nashua and Roch- 
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ester Railroad, assisted in its organiza- 
tion, and ever since has been one of 
its directors. 

In 1871, Mr. Burley entered into 
partnership with Hon. Samuel Plum- 
er Dow and carried on extensive 
lumber operations, until the death of 
Mr. Dow, in 1874. His present part- 
ner is Col. Winthrop N. Dow, of Ex- 
eter. During the winter of 1882-3, 
the firm operate five steam saw-mills, 
and are contracting to deliver five 
million feet of lumber during the year. 
The general supervision of this work 
devolves upon each partner. Aside 
from his multifarious business cares, 
such is Mr. Burley’s reputation for 
sagacity and inflexible honor that he 
is called upon as trustee and guardian 
to protect the rights of widows and 
minor children, to advise his more or 
léss intimate friends in the thousand 
and one perplexing questions contin- 
ually arising in every day life, to settle 
disputes as a referee, and as justice of 
the peace, to act as ‘squire for all the 
country ‘round. Acting upon ma- 
ture deliberation, rather than upon im- 
pulse, Mr. Burley has been a safe ad- 
viser, and a successful business man. 
Still in the prime of life, great possi- 
bilities are before him. 

POLITICS, 

His last vote with the Democratic 
party was cast in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1856. Since then he has acted 
with the Republican party, and in its 
councils has had great local influence. 
He has frequently been the standard 
bearer of his party in the town elec- 
tions, and has gracefully borne defeat 
on many occasions, biding his time and 
hoping for better results. In 1879 he 
was elected county commissioner for 
Rockingham county, is chairman of 
the board, and is about entering upon 
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his third term. At present he is 

one of the selectmen of Epping, and 

was chosen at the last election to rep- 

resent his town in the state legislature. 
CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Burley is a member of the Uni- 
versalist church of Nottingham, but is 
liberal toward all Christian denomina- 
tions. He “believes in showing his 
faith by his works: and in all the va- 
rious departments of his extended 
business he has shown rare executive 
ability and far-reaching sagacity. His 
great success has been the natural re- 
sult of his quick comprehension of a 
subject, his careful deliberation and con- 
servative examination, and the steady 
tenacity with which he adheres to his 
course, When he has marked it out. 
He has health to enjoy life, and a 
winning magnetism that. in a quiet 
way, makes him many friends. 

“In private life he is characterized 
by modest and unassuming ways, and 
great attachment to home and the 
home circle.’’* 

* He stands five feet eight and one 
half inches in height, and weighs about 
one hundred and sixty pounds; is 
compactly built, and has a strong and 
enduring frame, a vigorous and healthy 
constitution, a large and well-developed 
head covered with sandy hair mingled 
with gray, red beard, florid complex- 
ion, and blue eyes. He is deliberate 
of speech, and abounding in humor 
and good nature.’’t 

“ Mrs. Burley has been a congenial 
companion to her husband. Her 
willing hands, wise counsels, and ready 
and warm sympathy have largely aided 
in erecting the structure of prosper- 
ie 


* History of Rockingham and Strafford Coun- 
ties. 


+ Burley Genealogy. 
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LUCRECTIA. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY F. 
CHAPTER I. 


On the way to Florence or Pisa from 
Lucca, your carriage will pass some 
fortifications, in good condition, at 


whose gates you will see soldiers in the’ 


Tuscan uniform. This is Pistoja, one 
of the ancient capitals which divide Italy 
into states smaller than our French dis- 
tricts. Pistoja, which formerly had its 
tyrants, its civil wars, its factions and its 
revolts, which have made it famous 
since Dante’s time. 

It has preserved, unlike all its neigh- 
bors, a characteristic appearance. 
While Florence has lost, one by one, 
its ancient customs, and while Pisa has 
become almost a cemetery, Pistoja 
still looks like a capital, with its solid 
walls, its historic monuments, its streets 
lined with palaces, its rich churches, 
its libraries and its aristocratic 
tion. 

Pistoja serves as an asylum for the 
poor nobility of Tuscany. The ancient 
families whose income will not allow 
them a palace and a carriage at Flor- 
ence, and who are tired of Pisa, have 
established themselves here, as in an 
intrenched camp, where neither exces- 
sive luxury nor foreign manners can 
penetrate. ‘The walls which surround 
the town serve at the same time as 
fortifications and as a means of taking 
toll of all travelers. ‘These walls have 
kept out the peasants and even the 
middle classes, who, ratherthan pay for 
the right to enter, have settled in the sub- 
urbs. The town is occupied by the 
aristocracy, who fill the avenues and 
enjoy themselves in their own peculiar 
way. At evening, as night comes on, 
the gates and doors are closed, and 
watchmen patrol the streets. 

What does peaceful Pistoja fear? 
No one knows. But here is the gate, 


popula 
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and the guard cries out ferociously 
‘* Passaporto |” 

Upon a dark night one would take 
these sentinels for the soldiers of 
Cartruccio Cartracani, as they patrol 
the solitary streets alone and in parties. 
The palaces, within somber walls, their 
rough facades, their lower stories de- 
fended by strong iron bars, seem ready 
to sustain an assault. Here and there, 
between the timbers, at the height of 
a man’s head, hang iron rings to which 
horses may be tied, and at each cor- 
ner lamps burn before images of the 
Madonna. Nothing disturbs the soli- 
tude and the silence of the street. In 
spite of the shadows which the steep 
roofs cast, one can see, by the light of 
the beautiful Italian moon, the strange 
escutcheon and coats-of-arms of the 
old families, and one can imagine the 
procession of saints and bishops pass- 
ing around the walls of the old mon- 
astery. 

In the morning, when the streets are 
full of men and women, when carriages 
and gentlemen on horseback whirl up 
and down the Place d’ Armes, the 
ideas of the preceding night are dis- 
pelled, but the air of provincialism 
still remains. 

It is hard to imagine what excite- 
ment these people have who know 
neither the scandal of our small towns, 
or the thirst for conquest and riches of 
ourlarge cities. In Italy, foreign rule has 
extinguished ambition, and there is no 
commerce. ‘They never talk politics, 
or so little and so quietly that it is not 
known. However, they must live for 


something ! 

Love plays a part in Italy which 
would be impossible with us. It is the 
pivot around which all interests turn. 
But love is not for all ages, and there 
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are the arts, and, aboveall, music. 
Music, however, is of less importance 
in a little town than in a large city. 
After love and music there is still one 
more subject to occupy Italia’s society, 
and that is study. 

There is in Italy, and particularly in 
these old towns, a class of benedicts 
who consecrate their lives to studying 
the history of their country, or poring 
over old manuscripts and writing new 
ones, in order to explain the passages 
of the “Divine Comedy.” These 
works occupy all their lives, and never 
see the light of day; but they serve 
as a subject for controversy for the 
entire reading population of the town. 

When you read upon the walls of a 
palace, in the principal street of Pistoja, 
“Club de la Noblesse,” you will ask 
what they do at a club which does not 
race horses, entertain actresses, nor 
gamble? Well, they discuss Homer’s 


verses, or tell stories of the rivalries of 


the two branches of some powerful 
family. 

Among these men, these benedicts, 
was the canon Forteguerri, who died 
at the fall of the empire in 1815, and 
a short time after Tuscany had ceased 
to be a French department to become 
a state attached to the House of 
Austria. The canon 
about a dozen years before, by the 
death of his two nephews, the tutor 
and guardian of his niece, Lucrecia 
Forteguerri. Lucrecia was but seven 
years old when her father died, leaving 
her a home at Florence, a palace at 
Pistoja, a vineyard in the country, and 
in fact a magnificent fortune. ‘The 
canon had charge of this property, and 
Lucrecia established herself at his 
house with an old attendant. 

Agnoli Forteguerri paid but little 
attention to the little girl, and only 
kept her near him because of necessity. 

The home of the canon, filled from 
cellar to garret with books, pictures, 
parchments, and old tablets, was con- 
nected by a passage way with the 
public library of the town. He lived 
there, without luxury, passing inces- 
santly from his study to the library. 


had become,: 
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In the evening he usually received the 
learned men of Pistoja ; and the Bishop, 
Monsieur Rospigliosi, his pupil and 
friend, often honored these gatherings 
by his presence. 

These scholars, reared in the study 
of antiquity, in love with science, pass- 
ed in review the intellectual movement 
of Europe ; communicated their dis- 
coveries, and talked of their work ; 
but none of them paid any attention 
to a little dark creature, poorly dressed, 
and half wild, who, seated in a corner 
upon a pile of books, watched the 
speakers with great deep eyes, and 
learned to read in Plutarch. When 
she was ten years old her uncle gave 
her a French master and a music 
teacher, because a girl of noble family 
ought not to be deficient in these 
branches ; but he took no pains to in- 
form himself as to her progress, and 
did not interfere with her reading, 
which she carried on at random. On 
the contrary, he congratulated himself 
that she was not a noisy child, and did 
not require much attention. 

One day, as he was conducting the 
the Bishop along the passage which 
led to the library, he saw Lucrecia 
alone in an alcove filled with statuary 
and relics of antiquity. She was evi- 
dently in deep thought, as she stood 
contemplating a Roman head, which, 
several days before, he had shown to 
the Bishop as a bust of Brutus. For 
the first time he noticed the serious 
expression on Lucrecia’s face. ‘‘ What 
can she be doing there?” he said, in 
a low voice. Monseiur Rospigliosi 
also looked at the little girl, and both 
remained a moment at the door. 
Lucrecia stood for several minutes in 
the same place; finally she turned 
toward the hall, looking at each head 
and statue, but she returned to the 
bust of Brutus, and stopped again as 
if fascinated. 

“You will make a pagan of that 
little girl,” saidthe Bishop. “ Sheought 
to be enrolled at once among the 
members of the church.” 

They passed on ; but from that day 
the Bishop noticed the continual read- 

















ing and studious habits of Lucrecia. 
He tried to make her talk, but she was 
so taciturn that he gave it up. When 
the Bishop and her uncle questioned 
her, she fixed her great black eyes 
upon them without replying. Was it 
timidity, or was it defiance ? 

One evening, however, as Monsieur 
Rospigliosi was speaking of God, of 
paradise, and the hereafter, and prom- 
ising himself that he should find there 
his father and brother, she interrupted 
him abruptly,— 


“Monsieur,” she cried with a depth 
of passion which confounded her lis- 
tener, “shall I also find Cornelia and 
Brutus there ?” 


This explosion revealed at once the 
child’s unexpected education, and her 
uncle no longer disregarded and 
neglected her ; but on the contrary he 
took pride in teaching her and making 
her one of those votaries of the Muses, 
which are not rare in Italy. She learn- 
ed Latin, Greek, Music, Painting ; she 
knew how to speak in public, to write 
verse and to declaim. At fifteen years 
of age she was admitted into the 
learned society of Pistoja as a young 
marvel. They loved her, they admired 
and applauded her. ‘The old marquise 
Malespini, a friend of the Bishop’s, 
took her to Florence and to* Court ; 
but all this magnificence only made 
her long for Pistoja. Every day life 
did not interest her; but when she 
heard them speak of Napoleon’s vic- 
tories, her heart beat as at the recital of 
the combats of Themistocles and 
the Peloponnesians. ‘This young girl did 
not belong to the world of her own 
day. She was lost in a solitude which 
her imagination had peopled with all 
the heroes of antiquity. By constantly 
hearing of the famous Romans who 
have left their traces upon the soil of 
Italy, or the terrible struggles of the 
middle ages, she became absorbed in 
them. She read the Iliad with avidity, 
and searched in the ancient chronicles 
for the stories of the rivalries and 
struggles of earlier days; taking the 
part of one side or the other. 





LUCRECIA. 
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She often strolled in the mountains 
of Pistoja, full of heroic souvenirs of 
battles, and loved the old arms of her 
family which adorned the walls of her 
palace. In the streets or in the muse- 
ums she stood, mute with admiration, 
before the monuments of the ancient 
grandeur of her country. She was 
oblivious to those around her. These 
degenerate Italians seemed to her like 
phantoms who peopled a solitude in 
the country of giants. She had not 
yet formed an opinion upon the govern- 
ment of her time, nor a hatred for 
the established powers, but she admir- 
ed grandeur and despised mediocrity 
and feebleness. Her aspirations were 
vague and ardent, and when among 
those of her uncle’s guests who wore 
the French uniform, she heard, like a 
far off echo, the reports of the great 
army, her eyes would glisten and her 
heart beat with strong pulsations. 

Meanwhile she dreamed of modern 
heroes, and regretted that she had not 
been born in France, so as to enjoy 
their triumphs. “But Bonaparte is an 
Italian,” she said to herself. 

Of all the great ends and objects of 
life one alone remained for her a seal- 
ed book—the beauty of Christianity— 
because religion taught humiliation and 
resignation. On seeing the young 
nobility follow the priests and bow to 
the Madonnas, she smiled pityingly. 
“These are the present soldiers of 
Italy,” she thought. “They dress in 
white, cover their faces and carry 
candles ; but how many of them would 
march upon the enemy with sword 
in hand? What are these Christian 
virtues compared to those of the Roman 
Republic?” When ber uncle required 
her to read a chapter in the lives of 
the Saints, and she fell upon the history 
of a martyr, she became absorbed 
in it. She comprehended these heroic 
acts, these inflexible virtues, vengeance 
without remorse, and expiation without 
end. Her heart had no pity, and her 
mind never took the part of the weak. 
Her instincts were inconsistent and 
perverse, like the trace of the original 
sin in the human soul. 
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Her’s was a pure and sublime mind, 
and her beauty, even, showed the re- 
flection of her character. She had 
the straight figure and powerful head 
of the Etruscans. 

The richest cavaliers of Florence 
and Pistoja disputed for her hand ; but 
her heart soared too high in the para- 
dise of the Ideal to resign itself to 
choose a husband from these young 
men who had never done an heroic 
act. 
The death of the canon left her 
alone, and her only protector was 
Monsieur Rospigliosi, who kept a sort 
of tutorship over her. She returned 
to her father’s palace, an old and 
massive mansion built like a fortress. 
The friends of the canon followed her 
here, together with her suitors. and the 
marquise Malespini brought there the 
most aristocratic ladies of Pistoja ; 
and soon, in spite of herself, Lucrecia 
became a sort of queen, and held the 
most popular levees in ‘Tuscany. 

CHAPTER I. 

About this time the Italians were be- 
coming deeply excited. French insti- 
tutions had sown every where the germs 
of liberty, which grew silently and rap- 
idly, and menaced Austria’s rule. Com- 
panies of insurgents were recruited in 
every town, and Lucrecia, without 
counting the cost, joined in the enthu- 
siasm around her, She was not much 
interested in modern revolutionary 
ideas, but for the freedom of Italy she 
would undertakeanything. She dream- 
ed of the century of Dante, and of the 
glories of the Medicis, and if, to give 
Italy its ancient splendor, it had been 
necessary to sacrifice her life, she would 
have done it without regret, as did Iphi- 
genia of old. 

Among the most ardent patriots of 
her society were Alexandro Tozinghi, 
arich and noble Florentine, and Paolo 
Palandra, a son of one of the most 
noted families of Pistoja. Both of 
them had been deeply in love with her 
for years, and she knew them to be 
ready to do any thing to win her 
hand. 
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One evening when her friends, more 
numerous and more animated than 
ever, had been speaking of the news 
from Naples, and of the Austrian pro- 
jects, she allowed her enthusiasm to 
break forth. 

“‘Ttaly is not dead yet!” cried she. 
“There are still men who feel in their 
veins the valiant blood of their ances- 
tors! Will the aristocracy of Italy be 
its avenger?” 

She could not lower her eyes quickly 
enough to hide the look of doubt 
which came into them. 

“Why not?” cried two voices at 
her side almost simultaneously. She 
raised her head quickly and saw the 
two young men, just spoken ot, looking 
at her in a questioning manner. 

“Is this true !” cried she in a vibrat- 
ing voice. “Can there be near me a 
liberator of his country !”’ 

The love of Alexandro and Paolo 
was no secret, and at their exclama- 
tion every one turned quickly and 
understood the solemn compact which 
a look exchanged between these three 
had just signed. Lucrecia lowéred her 
eyes ant itrembled. A sinister presenti- 
ment seized her, but she got up, pale 
and dignified, and extended a hand 
to each of them. But she could not 
overcome her fear. “It is fate,” she 
murmured, as if she had just signed 
her death warrant. 

Paolo and Alexandro were the lass 
to leave. Lucrecia watched them dis- 
appear in the darkness, but first they 
bowed low before the Madonna, and 
threw a parting glance at her. Then 
she went back into her palace and 
threw herself wearily upon a chair. 

‘“*So, whatever happens, I shall be 
married !” 

The movement begun at Naples 
spread rapidly. The insurgents gained 
ground every day. Kings joined the 
movement and all was enthusiasm, and 
the cry of freedom was raised every 
where. But suddenly the Austrian 
army crossed the Po. Here and there 


they met and defeated the Italians. 
The towns were occupied by soldiers, 
and the heroic youth of Piedmont and 

















Tuscany saw their ranks thinned by 
death or exile, confiscation and im- 
prisonment. 

The noise of the struggle sent its 
deep echoes even to Pistoja. Lucrecia 
missed several old and warm friends 
from her side, while the Austrian police 
confiscated several estates, and the 
garrison was doubled. 

“It is all over!” 
Monsieur Rospigliosi. “The Italians 
are conquered ! ‘Twenty million cow- 
ards and a handful of heroes ! 

“Tosinghi is dead and Palandra 
ruined,” replied the priest, with a sad 
tone of reproach. 

“TI know,” she replied, “ I will marry 
Palandra.”” Lucrecia had passed the 
first years of youth. Her ardent 
enthusiasm had little by little been ex- 
tinguished, and there remained of her 
love for the demi-gods of antiquity 
only a disgust for the reality. 
lost all hope. Then duty, rigid and 
strict, stood before her like a statue of 
destiny. When Palandra returned, 
wounded and_ penniless, she married 
him as one pays a debt. 

Her husband loved her passionately, 
but she returned it with coolness and 
haughtiness. The years, in pussing, 
had marked more proudly the lines of 
her face, and fixed with an inflexible 
contour those of her character. 

Austria had crushed the revolt, but 
the scattered insurgents got together 
here and there and conspired anew. 
We know the fate of these poor fellows. 
Palandra was one of the leaders, and 
one night he was arrested with some 
comrades inadeep wood. He was 
taken to Milan, and with a mere 
formal trial, sent to the fortress of San 
Michele de Murano, near Venice. 
Lucrecia went with him until the 
swords of the guard prevented her 
going further. The parting was heart- 
rending. Palandra, passionately in 
love with his wife, tried in vain to re- 
press his feelings and his rage. 


said Lucrecia to 


She had 


Lucrecia, who knew it was useless to 
intercede for pardon, foresaw his long 
and severe captivity, and she reproach- 
“ If 


ed herself with having caused it. 
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he had not loved me,” she thought, 
“he would be at this minute in Flor- 
ence, with the young nobles who 
applaud the prima donnas of Pergola, 
or who promenade in the Cascine or 
upon the Lugn’arno. And was not that 
his true destiny! I wished to make 
heroes out of my lovers, and I have 
taken their lives, and have not even 
paid them with my love !” 

At this moment she wished with all 
her heart that she might be imprisoned 
in Palandra’s place ; but she could not 
share his punishment. While remorse 
filled her heart, her husband knelt at 
her feet. He would have given his 
life for one loving word from her cold 
lips. 

“Will you love me?” he cried, sti- 
flingasob. “Oh! saythat you willwhen 
I am imprisoned in this living tomb, 
Lucrecia? Italy will be delivered 
some day, but when? I shall be an 
old man perhaps. Shall I find you 
waiting for me?” “Calm yourself,” 
she replied looking in his eyes and 
holding both his hands, and then they 
tore him away from her. 

Thus they separated, the one to go 
to an Austrian prison, the other to re- 
turn to Pistoja to her deserted palace. 


Her friends had been suddenly scat- 
tered by terror or defiance. Each 
feared forhimselforhisown. Thewalls 


had ears, and no one dared to men- 
tion politics for fear of letting fall a 
word which would be wrongly inter- 
preted. 

Lucrecia was twenty-eight years old, 
and her last illusion had been broken. 
The insurgents no longer talked with 
enthusiasm, and she knew that new 
efforts would only furnish fresh vic- 
tims to Austrian prisons. Her’s was 
a profound despair, in the midst of 
which was a strange uneasiness, a dis- 
taste for all human things, and an un- 
quenchable desire for excitement. 
Monsieur Rospigliosi tried in vain to 
reason her out of this unhappy state, 
and teach her Christian resignation, 
without which life must become un- 
endurable, after the years of youth are 
passed ; but Lucrecia could not sub- 
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mit to her fate. Sometimes she tried 
to grasp this religion which heals 
wounded hearts, but suddenly there 
would come a revolt, and she would 
reject with fury the evangelists, and 
turn again to her old heroes. Alas! 
these old friends even, had become 
vague souvenirs, phantoms which she 
vainly pursued. 


The months and years sped by. In 
spite of her trouble, the nun, as they 
called her, acquired a sort of dignified 
character which changed admiration 
into respect, for since Palandra’s arrest 
she had lived a more severe life than 
before. Every word, every look, 
showed her to be so true to Palandra 
that no one dared to speak of love to 
her. Tosinghi, whom they had sup- 
posed killed, returned to Pistoja about 
three years after the arrest of his rival. 
He had also been in an Austrian prison. 
He had gone away a young, handsome 
man, and he returned old before his 
time, and with whitened hair. Still 


he valued neither his long suffering 


nor his imprisonment in his struggle 
for her love, and he came to see her, 
to offer his devotion and to console 
her. 


CHAPTER Hl. 


About this time Lucrecia made a 
trip to Florence in regard to certain 
interests of her husband. She re- 
mained about a month, and frequented 
the house of the Count D., where she 
met the élite of Florentine society, 
and where all the celebrated travelers 
assembled. Here she met Marcel 
Capellani. 


Marcel Capellani, first an officer of 
ordnance under Napoleon; then at 
the head of one of the most turbulent 
departments of central Italy ; then one 
of Marie Louise’s ministers, when the 
treaty of Fontainebleau made her 
duchess of Parma, Plaisance, and 
Guastalla. He was considered an able 
and powerful man ; but no one seemed 
to know just where his power came 
from, or what his secret resources 
were. Some talked of his antecedents, 
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believing that he was secretly in favor 
of Italian liberalism ; others, on the 
contrary, thought him one of Austria’s 
most trusted agents, because he knew 
all the resources of the parties in Italy, 
and could at will direct their move- 
ments. Meanwhile his conduct kept 
his judges in suspense, and they could 
neither accuse him of fanaticism or 
treason. He was a sort of living 
enigma, who inspired, at the same 
time, defiance and respect. ‘This 
singular person attracted Lucrecia 
from the first. She saw a man of 
forty years, with an extremely intelli- 
gent face. He had fine teeth, a high 
forehead, black hair, but here and there 
were silver threads; his eyes, sur- 
mounted by heavy brows, had a deep, 
calm expression ; beside this he was 
tall, strongly built, and had an almost 
haughty bearing. 

Her first sentiment was one of as- 
tonishment. ‘Here,’ she said, “is a 
man who resembles as nearly as a 
modern hero can, one of Cesar’s 
ancient captains. And this man fills 
the office of chamberlain to an arch- 
duchess of Austria! It is true this 
archduchess is Napoleon’s widow, and 
the motherof the Duke of Reichstadt.” 
Her next feeling was a lively curiosity. 
“What is he doing here?’ she asked 
herself. 

While questioning herself thus Lu- 
crecia looked at Capellani as though 
she would read his soul in his face. 
Their eyes met for an instant. She 
lowered her own quickly, and blushed 
as if she had been surprised in a fla- 
grant indiscretion. 

“Has Capellani been one of Napo- 
leon’s aids a long time?” she asked, 
during the evening, of one of her 
friends. 

“Four or five years. He is a Cor- 
sican, and was attached to his compat- 
riot. He took part in the second 
campaign in Italy, and in that of 
Austerlitz. You see he is decorated, 
and they say that he received his cross 
from Napoleon himself.” 

She could not help looking at 
Capellani with a glance of admiration ; 
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but again she turned quickly away for 
she found his eyes fixed upon her. 

“What is he doing here?” replied 
she brusquely, after a moment’s silence, 
during which twenty contradictory 
ideas flew through her brain. 

“That is what they do not know; 
but he is respected by all the leading 
men. If you were a woman who 
would ever have a favor to ask, you 
would perhaps rather ask it of him 
than of any one else. They say he is 
all powerful.” 

Lucrecia answered only by a haughty 
glance, but she began to reason with 
herself. “He can not be a spy,” she 
murmured in a low voice, and involun- 
tarily her eyes turned toward him with 
an interrogative expression. For the 
third time they dropped before his 
clear, frank gaze. She arose embar- 
rassed and almost angry, crossed the 
room and seated herself between two 
old dowagers as though seeking pro- 
tectors. It happened that the minis- 
ter knew the dowagers, and he soon 


came over to where they were sitting. 
Lucrecia was presented to him. 

She left very late that night, and as 
she was about to get into her carriage 


she found herself face to face with 
Capellani, who opened her carriage 
door and bowed profoundly. How 
did it happen that the beautiful countess 
Palandra, so accustomed to the homage 
and respect of cavaliers, felt such a 
thrill of emotion? She was astonish- 
ed at herself, and a singular preoccupa- 
tion seized her. “This man_ has 
strange eyes” she said. “Why did he 
look at me so? He was at Austerlitz ! 
How could he come to this little court 
after having been through twenty 
battles? What courage, or what in- 
sipidity ! Doubtless he has an object.” 
Then she asked herself, “is this object 
an honorable one?” and her proud 
conscience replied “no !"’ “ Hesought 
to be presented to me ; was it because 
he thought I desired it? Did I look 
at him first? Why this marked atten- 
tion when I got into my carriage? 
Perhaps he merely wished to Le gallant 
to a woman whom he had evidently 
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admired? But I will let him know at 
our next meeting that he has paid his 
attention in the wrong quarter. What 
folly! This Marcel Capellani, minis- 
ter to Napoleon’s widow, and so sought 
for by politicians, to dream of being 
attentive to women! But what if this 
man plays the role of an Austrian ally, 
in order to be near the son of his 
emperor! What kindness! What 
patience !” 

Lucrecia had never felt such an 
overflow of imagination; never had 
her usually well-balanced mind oscil- 
lated between so many different ex- 
tremes. For the first time since her 
childhood, when she had dreamed so 
passionately of glory and of heroism, 
she was deeply excited and interested. 
‘The slow torture which she had endur- 
ed was for a moment suspended ; the 
hours flew rapidly; ideas rushed 
through her brain in swift succession. 

Evening came, and she returned to 
the house of her friend. On entering 
the parlor her heart began to beat 
rapidly. Marcel stood near the door, 
and was the first to greet her. As 
before, she often found him intently 
gazing at her. This attention and 
the effort she had to make to keep 
herself from returning his look quickly 
raised her to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. She did not wish to leave the 
room, where a singular interest retained 
her, and she could net appear calm. 

She was requested to sing. Ordi- 
narily she always refused, especially 
since her husband’s imprisonment ; 
but this evening she hurried toward 
the piano, and sang with a feeling and 
passion which deeply affected her 
audience and left her confounded and 
bewildered. When the piece was done 
she wished to sing on ; some irresisti- 
ble power seemed to urge her, and 
while the audience, inspired by a true 
enthusiasm, filled the room with its 
bravos, she began again and sang with 
a sweetness and pathos that touched 
all hearts. 

Marcel approached to thank her in 
his turn. She was sitting, and he 
standing, and in order to reply she 
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was obliged to raise her head. But 
she suffered a kind of embarrassment, 
daring neither to raise her eyes nor to 
open them to receive the deep gaze of 
this man, whose voice trembled as he 
spoke. She wished to speak to him 
but the words would not come. The 
inspiration which had so easily capti- 
vated her whole audience, fled before 
Capellani alone. Meanwhile he re- 
mained at her side, and continued to 
talk about music, mingling his observa- 
tions with delicate compliments and 
vague phrases in a low voice. Soon 
there was a silence, for Capellani him- 
self could find nothing further to say, 
and still he did not want to leave her. 

“T know that you live at Pistoja, 
madame,” said he in order to start the 
conversation again. ‘Perhaps you 
come to Florence to solicit your hus- 
band’s pardon ?” 

“T do notsolicita pardon, monsieur,” 
cried Lucrecia proudly, finding her 
energy and her voice. 

“You are right, madame, they ought 
to ask yours,” replied the minister, 
reddening. 

“T ask nothing of them, monsieur,” 
she replied in a freezing tone. 

Capellani comprehended the mean- 
ing which she had attached to his 
words. He lowered his eyes, and then 
pointing to his button hole, he said : 


THE SPHIN 


{FTER MERSON'S “ 


“Tam not a Frenchman; beside, 
who can open an Austrian prison !” 

Lucrecia was surprised at this reply. 
Was she mistaken in his intention? or 
could he, an able diplomat, change his 
tactics on seeing that his first attack 
was not successful. 

“They say, monsieur, that you are 
powerful here and elsewhere,” she re- 
plied with a half mocking smile. 
‘“* Perhaps you are powerful in France ?” 

‘““Why not, madame ?” 

Then, after a short silence, he added, 
“If I were powerful any where, I 
should wish it to be in a place where 
I could put my power at your service. 
Such a wish surely will not displease 
you.” Saying this he turned away, 
leaving Lucrecia in deep thought. 

Each evening she saw this man, 
whose aim and object, and whose 
ideas occupied all her thoughts. The 
mental fever which had seized her at 
first grew upon her every day, but she 
resented it with doubt and astonish- 
ment. 

“He is not a great man or he would 
not have left Napoleon when he was 
in distress. He is acoward!” Then 
she looked again at his proud face and 
noble bearing, and exclaimed, “No! 
this man has no fear !” 


[CONTINUED NEXT MONTH. | 


‘X DREAMS. 


REPOSE IN EGYPT.” 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


Within the folding of ny mighty arm 


‘The wearied Mary rests he 


r slender limbs: 


No breath of cloud the vast horizon dims, 
And Joseph sleeps secure from all akarm : 
What though the haughty Herod dream of harm 
And fill with tears and blood unto their brims 
The streets of Bethlehem! Heaven's evening hymns 
Rang echoes even through old Egypt's calm, 
And stirred her stagnant nations with the strong 
Majestic chorus of the pregnant song 
* This day the Christ is born!” Safe on my breast 
The Saviour sleeps, a little child at rest ; 
While [ in dumb compassion gaze afar 
And see the shameful cross—the Eternal Star. 
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REV. JOHN HOUSTON. 





BY REV. C. W. WALLACE, D. D. 


Rev. John Houston, the first pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Bed- 
ford, N. H., was born in Londonderry, 
N. H.,in 1723. His parents were emi- 
grants from the north of Ireland, and 
known as Scotch-Irish. 

He was educated at Princeton, N. 
J., graduating in 1753. He studied 
divinity in his native town with Rev. 
David McGregor, pastor of the church 
in the east parish of that town. 

Mr. Houston received his call to 
Bedford in August, 1756, and was or- 
dained in September, 1757. His “‘sti- 
pend,” as it was called, was to be 
equal to forty pounds sterling, but 
there was a provision by which the 
town, at its annual meeting, might vote 
to dispense with any number of Sab- 
baths which they chose, and the pay- 
ment for those Sabbaths might be 
taken from the salary. 

By virtue of being the first settled 
minister in town, Mr. Houston was en- 
titled to certain lands reserved for that 
purpose in the settlement of the town. 
These he received and they added 
much to his small salary. He was also 
well-reputed for classical and theolog- 
ical learning, and his settlement gave 
promise of usefulness and happiness. 

From all we can learn he was thus 
useful and happy for a number of years. 
Then commenced the dark and stormy 
period in the history of our country. 
Bedford was especially patriotic. 
Every man in town, over twenty-one 
years of age, except the minister, 
signed the following paper, “we do 
hereby solemnly engage and promise 
that we will, to the utmost of our 
power, at the risk of our lives and for- 
tunes, with arms oppose the hostile 
proceedings ofthe British fleets and 
armies against the united American 
colonies.”” Mr. Houston gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for refusing to sign this 
declaration : 


Firstly, because he did not appre- 
hend that the honorable committee 
meant that ministers should take up 
arms as being inconsistent with their 
ministerial charge. Secondly, because 
he was already confined to the county 
of Hillsborough ; therefore he thinks 
he ought to be set at liberty before he 
should sign the said obligation. 
Thirdly, because there are three men 
belonging to his family already enlist- 
ed in the Continental Army. 


These reasons were not regarded as 
sufficient, so, May 16, 1775, the follow- 
ing article is found in a warrant for 
town meeting: ‘To see what method 
the town will take relating to Rev'd 
John Houston in these troublesome 
times, as we apprehend his praying and 
preaching to be calculated to intimi- 
date the minds of his hearers, and to 
weaken their hands in defense of their 
just rights and liberties, as there seems 
a plan to be laid by Parliament to de- 
stroy both.” 


We hear of no action on this article 
until June 15,1775, when a vote was 
unanimously passed in which it was 
stated: ‘Therefore, we think it not 
our duty, as men or Christians, to have 
him preach any longer for us as our 
minister.” 


Thus closed the ministry of Rev. 
John Houston to the people of Bed- 
ford. From all the light which reaches 
us through the dimness of an hundred 
years, we have no doubt that both par- 
ties were truly sincere. Judged, how- 
ever, by subsequent events, it is evident 
that the people were right and the 
minister wrong. ‘That is, they were 
right in their patriotism, and he was 
wrong in his loyalty to the king. Still 
it is worthy of notice that the removal 
of Mr. Houston from his pastoral office 
in Bedford was followed by a long 
period of religious declension. 
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Mr. Houston continued to reside in 
town, and, so far as the record shows, 
he was an industrious, peaceable citi- 
zen. There is no evidence that his 
views on the great question of the day 
everchanged. Indeed, it is evident they 
did not. On one occasion a brother 
minister called to pass the night 
with him, but, finding “ea on Mr. Hous- 
ton’s table, his patriotic soul was so of- 
fended that he would neither sit at the 
table nor unite in asking a blessing, 
and a table was spread for the guest 
in another room. 

The pastoral connection between 
Mr. Houston and the people of Bed- 
ford was not dissolved until 1778, and 
he retained his standing with the Pres- 
bytery till the time of his death, Feb. 
3, 1798, at the age of 75. He and 
his wife, who died five months later, 
were both buried in the old grave-yard, 
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where suitable stones mark the place 
of their interment. 

After the summary dismissal of Mr. 
Houston the town was destitute of a 
settled minister for nearly thirty years. 
They were supplied with preaching 
much of the time, but of a character 
and under circumstances which seem 
to have done them but little good. 
Says a native of the town: “The 
cause of religion ran very low, the 
church was diminished and scattered. 
As for spirituality it was scarcely to be 
found. I hope some souls were born 
of God, yet they were few and far be- 
tween.” 

In September, 1804, Rev. Daniel 
McGregor was ordained as pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Bedford, 
and a change greatly for the better fol- 
lowed. 


YANKEE SKILL AND INDIAN ADROITNESS. 





BY GFOR( 


PHILIP CaRRIGAIN, a well-known pub- 
lic official, once Secretary of State in 
New Hampshire, and maker of its 
most elaborate map, used to relate the 
following anecdote—showing, to some 
extent, the estimate put upon the char- 
acter of one of our hardy pioneers of 
the White Mountain region, by one of 
a race not lacking in native shrewd- 
ness ; and also an adroitness in evading 
an admission, forced upon him by the 
obvious fact of superior sagacity and 
ability on the part of a skillful trapper 
and hunter of another race. 

Col. Carrigain said that on one of 
his explorations and surveys in the 
northern section of New Hampshire 
he was belated, and night overtook 
him in the woods, where he discovered, 
not far apart, two apparently deserted 
tents. He entered and took posses- 


sion of one of them. Hearing voices 
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not long after in the other, he listened, 
and found the sounds proceeded from 
two persons, evidently a white man 
and an Indian, arguing very warmly 
the question as to the relative superi- 
ority of the Indians or the whites, in 
the matter of hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping. 
The Indian adduced, in support of 
his position, many admitted instances 
of adroitness and skill. The white 
man, in his argument, referred mainly 
to one individual—the well-known 
Thomas Eames, of the upper Cos re- 
gion. Hethought this would be @ 
poser for the Indian. It was, so far 
as any argument was concerned ; but 
he at once got over his trouble by the 
prompt reply,— Zom Eame, Tom 
Eame, why he Indian and more too!” 
—evidently meaning that, to the native 
sagacity of an Indian, and, perhaps, 




















also, in some degree to Indian instruc- 
tion and guidance, he had added the 
skill which superior opportunities of 
training on his part, as a white man, 
had afforded him. 

The above incident, which I heard 
related by Col. Carrigain many years 
ago, I have reduced to writing at 
the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Rankin, 
of Washington city,—both of us, at 
the time of our street meeting, being 
in too great haste—-the one either to 
hear, or the other to relate, the story. 
The subjoined hasty note, which I 
wrote to the doctor the next day, will 
explain, somewhat, his interest in the 
matter,—his Christian name of * Jere- 
miah Eames” having been given to 
him in baptism, in respect to a well- 
remembered and honored resident of 
Coods county, New Hampshire. The 
records of the county, and of the New 
Hampshire legislature, will bear wit- 
ness to the respectability and worth of 
the name of Eames. 

“I did not stop you yesterday, my 
dear Sir, with a view to giving any news- 
paper notoriety to the story I might 
tell; but merely to relate what had 
long been in my mind, and was brought 
to the surface by the casual concur- 
rence of your middle name with the 
surname of one of the reported sub- 
jects of the story.” 

I am not aware that Col. Carrigain’s 
anecdote has ever been published, but 
have thought it worth occupying a 
spare page in your valuable periodical. 
Such was once his official standing in 
New Hampshire, his extensive ac- 
quaintance, and his well-known genial 
companionship, that a re-publication 
of the following tribute, to the m2m- 
ory of one who is said to have first 
given to New Hampshire the name of 
the ‘‘ Granite State,”” may not be inap- 
propriate. It once had, as written by 
me, without my name, alimited circula- 
tion about the time of his decease. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 18, 1882. 
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IN MEMORY OF PHILIP CARRIGAIN. 





A native and long a resident of Concord, N. H.; 


born in 1772; died in 1842,—aged 70. 


BY GEORGE KENT. 


A requium for the dead! 
A dirge of passing woe— 

The solemn measured tread 

. Of mourners as they go: 

The shroud that wraps the clay, 
In silence of the tomb, 

The ** dust to dust” all say 
Earth! give the sleeper room. 


Room! for the wasted form, 
The spirit’s sunken eye— 
toom for a heart once warm 

With tenderest sympathy. 
Room for the brother worm 
His revels dark to hold— 
toom for corruption’s grasp 
The body to enfold. 


But not—oh no!—no room 

The spirit freed would claim— 
Earth has no power to doom 

To dust the immortal frame. 
Soaring to worlds above. 

She scorns the things of earth, 
Dying to time, to prove 

The bliss of Heavenly birth. 


Sure, then, that noble part. 

** 'Touch'd to fine issues,” lives— 
That spirit. and that heart, 

Joy still receives and gives. 
Brother! thy memory green 

Shall in our souls abide. 
Despite ‘Time's scythe so keen, 

Or his effacing tide. 


What though no kindred near 

Watch'd o'er thy parting sleep— 
‘Though few by nature dear 

Are call’d to wake and weep ;— 
Thy country was the world, 

Thy countrymen, mankind— 
Thy fame, so wide unfurl’d, 

Like thy heart, uncontin’d. 


A chord responsive wakes 
In many a throbbing breast— 
On our rapt vision breaks 
That song, ‘*Our Nation's Guest.” 
Nor shall it be his fate 
To pass unsung away, 
Who gave our ** Granite State* 
A name to live for aye! 
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“A LITTLE HERO.” 


BY HENRIETTA E. PAGE. 


When the welcome morning sun's soft, rosy beams of light 
Had chased the gloomy shadows of cold and darkling night ; 
On thy shining, snowy slopes, Oh! ghastly. grim Mount Ayr, 
Was exposed a touching sight, most pitiably fair: 

Two little children, lost! pain, hunger. and fear oppressed, 
Had sunk to sleep forever, on thy cruel freezing breast. 


A fair and beauteous girl, a brave and dauntless boy, 

—Some stricken mother’s darlings—bereaved household's joy. 
Stripped of his own warm coat, was the * little hero” lying— 
His naked breast exposed, to God, for pity crying; 

Within his sheltering arms the tiny maiden lay, 

Wrapped closely in the coat—vain hope—her fleeting life to stay. 


Fixed were the frozen features in calm repose of death, 

Firm clasped the clinging fingers, and chilled the once warm breath ; 
Hushed were the seekers’ voices —softened each hasty tread— 

Fast fell the pitying tear-drops upon each golden head. 

Many have been thy victims—Oh! reaper, grim and white— 

But ne’er before had mortal eyes beheld so sad a sight. 


“T was not in heat of battle this pale young hero fell, 

There were no kindly comrades of his brave deeds to tell; 
There was no rattling drum-beat to stir his thick*ning blood, 
But bravely. and face to face, with ghastly death he stood. 
He did not shirk his duty. he heard his Captain's call, 

And with banner tightly grasped did this young hero fall. 
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The sanctities of home were oft his theme, 
And children’s mirth sweet music to his ear; 

Loved as the murmur of bis native stream 
Their laughter ringing clear. 


His birds of passage, singing as they co. 
Their tenderest strains reserve for little souls; 
So in young hearts, his silvered head laid low, 
The wave of sorrow rolls. 


They see the vacant chair of chestnut wood, 
Cut from the spreading tree by blacksmith’s door, 
He prized and sang of in such genial mood 
They loved him more and more. 
And at the children’s hour with blinding tears 
Dear mothers think of him who fondly said, 
His pets, within the walls affection rears, 
Were safe till he was dead. 


Ah, precious truth! at threescore-years and ten 
He thought the children “living poems” still; 
Serene and patient, and so loved of men, 
O, who his place can fill! 
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MEMOIR OF EBENEZER WEBSTER, FATHER OF DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 





BY GEO. W. 


In the political canvass in our state 
which closed with the March election, 
1858, it was publicly stated by some 
of the speakers that Judge Webster, 
the father of Hon. Daniel Webster, 
could neither read nor write. Now, in 
the course of the last summer, we 
spent some time in investigating the 
history of Judge Webster. We have 
sufficient evidence in Franklin and 
Salisbury to satisfy the most skeptical 
that he could not only read and write, 
spell and cipher, but he knew how to 
lend the means to found a. state. 
Daniel Webster, in his autobiography, 
and in his letter to Mr. Blatchford, of 
New York, gives us a brief but too 
modest an outline of the life of his 
father. At the risk of being tedious, 
we propose to show some of the acts, 
or works, that gave him his deserved 
influence and fame in this region. 

EBENEZER WEBSTER was born in 
Kingston, in 1739. He resided many 
years with Major Ebenezer Stevens, an 
influential citizen of that town, and 
one of the first proprietors of Salisbury. 
Salisbury was granted in 1749, and 
first named Stevenstown, in honor of 
Major Stevens. It was incorporated 
as Salisbury, 1767. Judge Webster 
settled in Stevenstown as early as 1761.* 
Previous to this time he had served as 
a soldier in the French war, and once 
afterward. He was married to Mehita- 
ble Smith, his first wife, January 8, 
1761. His first two children, Olle, a 
daughter, and Ebenezer, his son, died 
while young. His third child was 
Susannah, born October, 1766 ; marri- 
ed John Colby, who recently died in 
Franklin. He had also, by his first 


* When Judge Webster first settled in Stevens- 
town, he was Ebenezer Webster, jr. In 
1694, Kingston was granted to James Prescott 
and Ebenezer Webster and others, of Hampton. 
He descended trom this ancestry. 
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wife, two sons—David, who died some 
years since at Stanstead ; also Joseph, 
who died in Salisbury. His first wife 
died March 28,1774. Judge Webster 
again married—Abigail Eastman, Octo- 
ber 12, 1774. By his last wife he had 
five children ; viz., Mehitable, Abigail 
(who married Wm. Hadduck) ; Eze- 
kiel, born March 11, 1780; Daniel. 
born January 18, 1782, and Sarah, 
born May 13, 1784. Judge Webster 
died in April, 1806, in the house now 
occupied by R. L. Tay, Esq., and, 
with his last wife and many of his chil- 
dren, now lies buried in the grave- 
yard originally taken from the Elms 
farm. For the first seven years of his 
life, after he settled on the farm now 
occupied by John Taylor, in Franklin, 
he lived in a log cabin, located in the 
orchard west of the highway, and 
near Punch Brook. ‘Then he was able 
to erect a house of one story, of about 
the same figure and size as that now 
occupied by William Cross, near said 
premises. It was in this house that 
Daniel Webster was born. In 1784, 
Judge Webster removed to the tavern 
house, near his interval farm, and 
occupied that until 1800, when he ex- 
changed his tavern house with William 
Hadduck for that where he died. 

In 1761, Capt. John Webster, Eliph- 
alet Gale and Judge Webster erected 
the first saw-mill in Stevenstown, on 
Punch Brook, on his homestead, near 
his cabin. 

In June, 1764, Matthew Pettengill, 
Stephen Call and Ebenezer Webster, 
were the sole highway surveyors of 
Stevenstown. In 1765, the proprietors 
voted to give Ebenezer Webster and 
Benjamin Sanborn two hundred acres 
of common land, in consideration that 
they furnish a privilege for a grist-mill, 
erect a mi!l and keep it in repair for 
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fifteen years, for the purpose of grind- 
ing the town’s corn. 

In 1768 Judge Webster was first 
chosen moderator of a town-meeting 
ip Salisbury, and he was elected forty- 
three times afterward, at different town- 
meetings in Salisbury, serving in March, 
1803, for the last time. 

In 1769 he was first elected select- 
man, and held that office for the years 
1770, 72, '74, '76, ’80, '85, '86 and 
1788 ; resigned it, however, in Septem- 
ber, 1776. and performed a six months’ 
service in the army. 

In 1771, 1772 and 1773, he was 
elected and served in the office of 
town-clerk. In 1778 and '8o, he was 
elected representative of the classed 
towns of Salisbury and Boscawen ; 
also, for Salisbury, 1790 and 'g1. He 
was elected senator for the years 1785, 
"86,88, and’90; Hillsborough county 
electing two senators at this time, and 
Matthew Thornton, and Robert Wal- 
lace, of Henniker, served as cvileagues, 
each for two of said years. He was 


in the senate in 1786, at Exeter, when 


the insurgents surrounded the house. 
His proclamation to them was “I 
command you to disperse.’’ 

In March, 1778, the town chose 
Capt. Ebenezer Webster and Capt. 
Matthew Pettengill as delegates to a 
convention to be held at Concord, 
Wednesday, June 10, “for the sole 
purpose of forming a permanent plan 
of government for the future well being 
of the good people of this state.” 

in 1788, January 16, Col. Webster 
was elected delegate to the convention 
at Exeter, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the proposed United States Con- 
stitution. A committee was also chosen 
by the town to examine said constitu- 
tion and advise with said delegate. 
This committee was composed of 
Joseph Bean, Esq., Jonathan Fifield, 
Esq., Jonathan Cram, Capt. Wilder, 
Dea. John Collins, Edward Eastman, 
John C. Gale, Capt. Robert Smith, 
Leonard Judkins, Dea. Jacob True, 
Lieut. Bean, Lieut. Severance, and 
John Smith. At the first meeting of 
the convention in February, Col. 
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Webster opposed the constitution under 
instructions from his town. 

A majority’ of the convention was 
found to be opposed to the adoption 
of the constitution. ‘The convention 
adjourned to Concord, to meet in the 
succeeding month of June. In the 
meantime Col. Webster conferred with 
his constituents, advised with the com- 
mittee on the subject, asked the privi- 
lege of supporting the constitution, 
and he was instructed to vote as he 
might think proper. His speech, made 
on this occasion, has been printed. 
It did great credit to the head and 
heart of the author : 

“ Mr. President: 1 have listened to 
the arguments for and against the 
constitution. I am convinced such a 
government as that constitution will 
establish, if adopted-—a government 
acting directly on the people of the 
states,—is necessary for the common 
defence and the general welfare. It 
is the only government which will 
enable us to pay off the national debt. 
The debt which we owe for the Revolu- 
tion, and which we are bound in honor 
fully and fairly to discharge. Beside, 
I have followed the lead of Washing- 
ton through seven years of war, and I 
have never been misled. His name 
is subscribed to this constitution. He 
will not mislead us now. I shall vote 
for its adoption.”’ 

The constitution was finally adopted 
in the convention by a vote of 57 
yeas, 47 nays. 

Col. Webster gave his support to 
the constitution. He was one of the 
electors for president when Washing- 
ton was first chosen to that office. 

In the spring of 1791, Col. Webster 
was appointed Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas for the county of 
Hillsborough. This office he held at 
the time of his decease in 1806. He 
was one of the magistrates, or justices 
of the peace, for Hillsborough county, 
for more than thirty-five years prior to 
his decease. 

In church affairs, Judge Webster 
exercised great influence. As early 
as 1768 he was chosen by the town 
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to procure a minister. He-often com- 
posed one of the committee in subse- 
quent years to provide preaching ; 
also, to build the first meeting-house. 
The proprietors of the town at Kings- 
ton voted to assist to build a meeting- 
house like the one in East Kingston, 
with a pulpit like that in Hawke. 
Ebenezer Webster, Joseph Bean and 
Capt. John Calfe must see that the 
work on the meeting-house be done 
in a workmanlike manner. 

This meeting-house was erected on 
Searle’s Hill, so-called, the highest 
land in Salisbury except Kearsarge 
mountain. While there, it was truly 
the Visible Church. He was one ot 
the committee in making the arrange- 
ments to ordain Rev. Jonathan Searle, 
in October, 1773. He was also one 
of the committee, on the part of the 
church, as well as town, in settling the 
terms of the dismission of Rev. Mr. 
Searle, in 1790. 

In 1791 Col. Webster, Capt. Benja- 
min Pettengill and Elder B. Huntoon, 
were appointed a committee to hire 
Rev. Thomas Worcester. The same 
year the town voted to settle Mr. 
Worcester, on the second Wednes- 
day of November, 1791. On this day 
the council assembled preparatory to 
the ordination ; a dispute originated 
between the council of ministers and 
Mr. Worcester upon a doctrinal point. 
Much time was spent in the discussion. 
‘The people without became impatient, 
and demanded that the ordination 
should come off. Judge Webster was 
appointed a committee to wait on the 
council and inquire into the causes of 
the delay. He appeared before them, 
and heard their statement. 
men,” says he, “the ordaination must 
come on now, and if you can not assist, 
we must try to get along without you. 
The point under discussion must be 
postponed to some other day.” The 
council acquiesced, and the ordination 
ceremonies proceeded without more 
delay. Col. Webster was one of the 
elders of the church for many years 
prior to his death. 

We never heard of but one instance 


“Gentle- 
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when he was subjected to church dis- 
cipline. 

On a certain occasion he wished to 
see his nephew, Stephen Bohonon, 
who resided at the South Road village 
in Salisbury. He went to his house 
and tound him absent, engaged in 
instructing the young people of the 
village in the art of dancing. He re- 
paired to the hall, where his nephew 
was engaged, and, after waiting a few 
minutes transacted his business with 
him and returned home. Soon the 
rumor was circulated that Judge 
Webster had been seen in a dancing 
hall. A member of his church enter- 
ed a complaint, requiring satisfaction 
for the reproach done. Par$Son Wor- 
cester suggested to him that a written 
acknowledgment would be appro- 
priate. Judge Webster answered he 
would put nothing on file, but would 
make his confession orally and publicly, 
in presence of the congregation. 
Whereupon, on the succeeding Sabbath, 
after the forenoon exercises had closed, 
he rose in his place and addressed the 
congregation : 

‘A few days since I had some busi- 
ness with my nephew, Stephen Bohonon, 
went up to his house ; found him in 
the hall of the tavern instructing the 
youth in dancing. They were in the 
midst of a dance when I entered the 
hall. I took a seat and waited until 
the dance was closed ; took the earliest 
opportunity to do my errand with 
Stephen ; found the young people civil 
and orderly; saw nothing improper. 
Now, if in all this, I have offended any 
of my weaker brethren, I am sorry 
for it.” 

But the secret of Judge Webster’s 
power and great influence in this 
vicinity was to be found in his military 
services. The Revolutionary warfound 
him captain of the company of militia 
in Salisbury. Capt. John Webster and 
Capt. Matthew Pettengill had each 
served their term of service. Capt. 
Ebenezer Webster, Lieut. Robert 
Smith and Ensign Moses Garland, 
were the officers of the company in 
1775. He commanded this company 
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during the whole war, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel in 1784. 
This station gave him authority and 
control over ail able-bodied citizens 
between the ages of sixteen and fifty, 
as the law then was. Capt. Webster 
had thus the command of about 
seventy-five men. As an officer, he 
was beloved by his soldiers, and 
always had their entire confidence. 
He was born to command. He was 
in stature about six feet; of a massy 
frame, a voice of great compass, eyes 
black and piercing; a countenance 
open and ingenuous, and a complexion 
that could not be soiled by powder. 
He was the very man to head the proud 
columns ‘of the Sons of Liberty. 
Hence, soon after the Lexington fight, 
we find him at Cambridge, at the head 
of most of his company. He armed 
more than half of his men, and re- 
mained on duty at Winter Hill for six 
months of that year. In 1776, re- 


signing the office of selectman, he en- 
listed a company and repaired to New 
York in season to take part in the 


battle of White Plains. Before he 
went into the army in this year, with 
the aid of his colleagues, he procured 
the signatures of eighty-four of his 
townsmen (being all except two) to 
the pledge offered to the people 
agreeably to the resolution of congress, 
as follows : 

“We do hereby solemnly engage 
and promise that we will, to the utmost 
of our power, at the risk of our lives 
and fortunes, with arms, oppose the 
hostile proceedings of the British fleets 
and armies against the United Ameri- 
can Colonies.” 

His son, Hon. Daniel Webster, the 
last year of his life, thus eloquently 
referred to the signers of this pledge 
in Salisbury: “In looking to this re- 
cord thus connected with the men of 
my birth-place, I confess I was gratified 
to find who were the signers and who 
were the dissentients. Among the 
former was he from who I am imme- 
diately descended, with all his broth- 
ers, and his whole kith and kin. This 
is sufficient emblazonry for my arms ; 
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enough of heraldry for me.” In the 
spring of 1777 he enlisted a company 
for the relief of the northern army. 
After a short service he returned for 
the purpose of assisting in the organiza- 
tion of a still larger force to oppose 
the progress of Burgoyne. Before 
the first day of July he reported to 
Col. Thomas Stickney, of Concord, 
that his company was mustered and 
ready for active service, all save Benja- 
min Huntoon and Jacob Tucker, 
“who each wanted a firearm.” None 
could be procured in Salisbury for 
them, and Col. Stickney was request- 
ed to furnish arms for these men. 

We once had in our possession two 
original letters from Capt. Webster to 
Col. Stickney on this subject. In 
this company that was engaged in the 
battle of Bennington on the 16th of 
August, were enrolled forty-five of the 
good men of Salisbury, two thirds of 
whom had wives and families, embrac- 
ing the Pettengills, the Fifields, the 
Bohonons, the Huntoons, the Sanborns, 
the Eastmans, the Smiths and Scrib- 
ners, the Greelys and Websters. They 
all returned safe -excepting Lieut. 
Andrew Pettengill, who died, soon after 
his return, from injuries received in 
this campaign. He was an excellent 
officer, and father of Lieut. Benjamin 
Pettengill. About seventeen of the 
company were from New Britain, now 
Andover, and ten others from the town 
of Hillsborough. Among them were 
McNeil and Andrews, Symonds and 
Booth, who had before fought on other 
fields. McNeil and Andrews had car- 
ried upon their shoulders their Capt. 
Baldwin, when mortally wounded in 
the battle of Bunker Hill. 

His company occupied a position in 
front of the breast-work of the Hes- 
sians in the battle of Bennington. 
The bodies of the Hessians were par- 
tially concealed. Webster felt the 
disadvantage and addressed his men : 
“ Fellow-soldiers, we must get nearer 
the Hessians. Storm their breast- 
work.” The action was suited to the 
word. The enemy were soon dis- 
persed. 
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At this period of the war Salisbury 
thad also twelve of her men enlisted 
for three years in Capt. Gray’s com- 
pany, Col. Scammel’s regiment, name- 
ty, Moses Fellows, Eph. Heath, Benj. 
Howard, D. Fitch, Matthew Greely, 
Philip Lufkin, Joshua Snow, Wm. 
Bailey, John Ash, Josiah Smith, Reu- 
ben Greely and Joseph Webster. It 
was the darkest hour of the Revolu- 
tion, but her citizens put forth energies 
equal to the emergency. 

In August, 1778, Capt. Webster, in 
obedience to a request of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, with a company en- 
listed in his neighborhood, repaired to 
Rhode Island, and participated in the 
events that then occurred there. 
Again, in 1780, Capt. Webster enlisted 
and marched another company for the 
telief of the army stationed at West 
Point. This was a short time before 
the treason of Arnold. We heardone 


of his soldiers remark that the evening 
after the treason of Arnold was dis- 
covered by Washington, Capt. Webster 


was called to his tent by Washington, 
and commanded to guard his tent that 
night, remarking, “I believe I can 
trust you.” Capt. Webster with a por- 
tion of his company performed sentry 
duty during that eventful night. His 
nephew, Stephen Bohonon, one of his 
soldiers, used to relate the incident 
that Washington did not sleep that 
night, but spent his time either in 
writing or walking his tent. Capt. 
Webster performed six months’ service 
at West Point, and in subsequent pe- 
riods of the war two other short cam- 
paigns in defense of our northern 
frontiers: 

Thus we see that when congress or 
the state called for aid, Capt. Webster 
met the demand by the good example 
of leading his men rather than by 
pointing the way. 

The principle of equality was estab- 
lished by Salisbury in raising and pay- 
ing her men for the war, as will be 
seen by the adoption of the following 
vote in 1773: 

“ Voted, That Capt. Ebenezer Web- 
ster and Capt. John Webster be chosen 
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a committee to aid the selectmen to 
make an inventory of each man’s 
estate, and estimate what each man 
has done in this present war, and 
estimate the currency upon the pro- 
duce of the country, and that those 
men who have not done according to 
their interest, be called upon by tax 
or draught, till they have done cgual 
to them that have already done service 
in the war.” 

The selectmen of that year, who 
had for a chairman Dr. Joseph Bart- 
lett, an able and efficient patriot and 
father of Ichabod Bartlett, and a family 
all highly respectable, united with the 
other members of the committee, and 
they assessed the people according to 
the spirit of the foregoing resolution. 
All acquiesced except the richest man 
of the town, who had performed no 
military service, and he demurred to 
the tax as being too large and illegal, 
and declined to pay. The committee 
waited upon him, and Judge Webster 
addressed him: “Sir: Our authorities 
require us to fight and pay. Now, 
you must pay or fight.” He paid up. 

By act of congress of February 25, 
1780, New Hampshire was required 
to furnish one million, one thousand 
and two hundred pounds of beef, as 
her quota for the support of the army. 
The legislature of New Hampshire, 
June 17, 1780, owing to the depressed 
state of the currency, passed an act 
authorizing each town to furnish, in 
five equal supplies, their proportion of 
this beef. The state assessment on 
the town of Salisbury was nine thou- 
sand two hundred*and forty pounds of 
beef. Capt. Eliphalet Giddings, of 
Exeter, was appointed Collector Gen- 
eral of beef for this state. 

All the beef was to be returned to 
Capt. Giddings, estimated and accept- 
ed by him, and then to be forwarded 
to the American army. 

The selectmen of Salisbury, in 1780, 
were Capt. Ebenezer Webster, Dr. 
Joseph Bartlett, and Edward Eastman, 
grand father of Joel Eastman, of Con- 
way. ‘They assessed this tax in money, 
but gave notice in the warrant to the 
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collector, that beef would be received 
as legal tender for each man’s tax. 
Much labor was required to collect 
this tax, and it was found necessary 
in February, 1781, to call a town- 
meeting and appoint a committee to 
aid in collecting the tax and beef. 
Capt. Webster was chairman of this 
committee. 

The Continental money was so far 
reduced in value as to be estimated 
less than five dollars on a hundred. 
From the orders and papers now be- 
fore us, we are able to state the cur- 
rency of the time—beef being the 
standard of value. It appears, too, 
that this tax had no uniform “#ée or 
ear-mark. 

His colleagues in office allowed 
Capt. Webster three pounds, lawful 
money, for a heifer toward his war 
tax. Capt. Pettengill was allowed 
four pounds toward his cow tax for 
the army. Jonathan Young was allow- 
ed ten shillings and eight pence, out 
of his Aesfer tax. Ensign John Web- 
ster paid his tax with 1,890 continental 
dollars, being for 420 pounds of beef 
for the army. John Collins Gale was 
allowed for 400 pounds of beef 1800 
continental dollars, being the amount 
of his “war beef tax.” Allowed 
Joseph Meloon 1500 continental dol- 
lars, it being in part toward a cow fur- 
nished by him to the town for the 
army. 

Dr. Joseph Bartlett was paid one 
thousand dollars in full for his services 
as selectman March 12, 1781. 

Capt. Ebenezer Webster was paid 
$500 in full for his*services and 100 
feet of boards. Edward Eastman was 
allowed $566, it being for shingles, 
nails, making shoes, and service as a 
selectman of the town. 

In 1781 Sailsbury voted to raise 
twelve thousand continental dollars, 
to be worked out on the highways at 
$24 per day to each man. 

In 1783 the town voted to raise 
$200 in specie, to be worked out at 
fifty cents per diem for each man. 

Such was the state of the currency 
in the days of the Revolution. Great 
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were the consequent difficulties to be 
overcome. But the patriotism of the 
times equaled every emergency. 

The insurgents of 1786 claimed, as 
a measure of reform, that the legisla- 
ture should issue a large amount of 
bills of credit, pledging the faith of 
the state for their redemption, and 
that these bills should constitute a 
legal tender for all taxes and debts. 
These propositions were placed before 
many of the towns in this state for 
their consideration. 

On the 15th day of August, A. D. 
1786, the subject of a larger emission 
of paper money came up for discussion 
in public town-meeting in Salisbury. 
Judge Webster presided as moderator, 
and gave his views to the meeting.— 
The town voted, “Not to have any 
paper money on any plan whatever at 
present.” 

The town then appointed Dr. Joseph 
Bartlett, Capt. Wilder, Col. Webster, 
L. Judkins and John Sweatt, a com- 
mittee to instruct the representatives 
on this subject. Such was the sym- 
pathy the insurgents obtained against 
government from Salisbury. 

The situation of the body politic, 
and the remedy of the insurgents, re- 
minds us of the case of Charles V. 
He spent the latter part of his days in 
the cells of a religious cloister, en- 
deavoring to obtain absolution from 
his earthly sins by doing worthy pen- 
ance. He inflicted stripes upon his 
mortal body, until the blood started 
from his skin. Charles then inquired 
of his spiritual confessor, what more 
he would prescribe. He received for 
answer, “nothing but a little more 
whipping.” 

In March, 1787, Col. Webster and 
Capt. David Pettengill were chosen 
delegates to meet other delegates at 
Warner, to consider the propriety of 
the removal of the courts from Amherst 
to some more central part of the 
county of Hillsborough, or to estab- 
lish a new county from the northern 
part of said county. The proceedings 
of this convention brought about in 
the year 1788 the establishment of 
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Hopkinton as a half shire for the 
courts of Hillsborough. It remained 
the half shire until the year 1823, 
when the county of Merrimack was 
organized, andthe courts were conse- 
quently removed to Concord. Noone 
man contributed so much in time and 
active exertions, to bring about this 
result, as Hon. Ezekiel Webster. He 
represented the town of Boscawen 
in the legislature, and against a 
strenuous opposition, successfully carri- 
ed this measure. 

In the year 1800, the town voted to 
accept Col. Webster as collector of 
taxes, in the room of Ephraim Colby. 
An aged citizen informed us that he 
met Judge Webster after he had spent 
the day, with ill success, in getting 
taxes ; when Judge Webster repeated 
for his comfort that old rhyme, which 
contains more truth than poetry :— 


* This is a good world we live in, 
To lend, to spend, and to give in; 
But, to beg, to borrow, and to get one’s own, 
’T is the hardest world that ere was known.” 


Among the numerous offices which 
Judge Webster often well filled was 
that of grand juror. Ability, integrity, 
and experience, were formerly con- 
sidered qualifications of this station. 
Our statute cuts off many who should 
serve in this office, and dishonest ex- 
ecutors of the law sometimes place in 
the jury-box such as are entirely dis- 
qualified to discharge its duties.— 
Formerly the most able and influential 
citizens were selected to this post of 
honor and responsibility. John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoake, was foreman of 
the grand jury of Virginia that inves- 
tigated the charges against Aaron Burr 
for high treason. 

September 14, 1773, Ebenezer 
Webster was chosen grand juror to go 
to Amherst to attend His Majesty’s 
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superior court of judicature. This 
was his first service. After he was 
appointed judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas, in 1791, he served as grand 
juror, generally in the capacity of fore- 
man, at the superior court of judica- 
ture in Hillsborough county, in 1792, 
94, '97, '98, 1801, 1802, 1803 and 
1804. 

We could, if time and space would 
allow, give you many other facts and 
incidents which would interest the 
reader. Suffice it to say Judge Web- 
ster was upon all the important com- 
mittees raised by the town to obtain 
money and men to carry on the war, 
and to form and maintain the govern- 
ment. He was also the arbitrator se- 
lected more often than any other per- 
son to settle or adjust matters of a 
public or private character. 

We send you two of his reports to 
show his comprehensive and concise 
form of doing business. His honesty 
and sound judgment were relied upon, 
and led to safe results. As a magis- 
trate and judge, he heard, deliberated 
and decided ; and from his decisions 
there was generally no desire to appeal. 
Judge Webster was too liberal to the 
public. He underestimated the value 
of his services. We find him charg- 
ing four shillings, and sometimes three 
shillings for a day’s work, when em- 
ployed on public business ; while his 
associates generally charged one dollar 
or more. 

From a slight examination of the 
Journal of the House and Senate of 
this state, while Judge Webster was a 
member, we ascertain he was placed 
upon the most important committees. 
Heseldom spoke in deliberative bodies, 
but commanded attention when he 
did. 
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WHAT MORE PURE. 


BY HENRIETTA E. PAGE. 
Sweet is the sound of the rippling brook, 
Or the wild bird's song of glee; 
Or the tinkling musie of herd bells, 
When wafted over the lea. ; 
But sweetest of all songs nature sings, 
Is my baby’s laugh to me. 


A glorious sunset thrills my soul; 
I delight in a grand sunrise; 

I enraptured stand and watch the sea, 
As its great heart throbs and sighs. 
More wondrous by far than all of these, 

Is the smile in my baby’s eyes. 


What tlower wi’ the lily can compare, 
Of Flora’s radiant band? 

The rose is proud as she is fair, 
None prouder in all the land; 

Yet. prouder I, than lily or rose, 
Of my baby’s waxen hand. 


Nor rippling brook, nor the song of bird, 
Nor the herd bell sounds so sweet; 


Nor sunrise gold, nor the sunset’s glow, = he 


Nor the sea I love to greet, 
Hold ever so great a charm for me, 





As my baby’s rosy feet. 


Her budding charms are many and rare, 
For aye my pen could extol. 

Far grander recruits than her wee form, 
The Army of Life doth enroll— 

But what more pure, on earth, or in heaven, 
Than my baby’s spotless soul? 


OUR NATION'S VALHALLA. 


BY ALMA J. HERBERT. 


The National Hall of Statuary in the 
south wing of the capitol, the former 
hall of the House of Representatives, 
is said to have been modeled after the 
theater at Athens. It is a fine semi- 
circle of 95 or 96 feet chord, and 60 
feet height, with floor of blue and white 
marbles, in octagons. It is surround- 
ed by a line of 26 columns of the 
beautiful variegated breccia, or pud- 
ding-stone, called Potomac marble 
(from the now exhausted quarry at the 
great falls of that river, some 20 miles 


above Washington), 28 feet high, in 
three sections ; 8 feet 4 inches in cir- 
cumference, resting on bases of sand- 
stone, capitals of Carrara marble, cut 
in Italy, making the height 32 feet. 
Eight of these noble columns form a 
loggia under the south gallery, with 
two windows on each side the corridor ; 
high up on the north are small square 
and circular windows that lighted the 
gallery which it is proposed soon to re- 
move; but the hall is lighted from 
above, by the south dome, or rather, 




















the cupola above the fine dome paint- 
ed in caissons, or panels, with long, 
leaf patterns between in imitation of 
the Pantheon at Rome. Above the 
south corridor, where once was the 
Speaker’s chair, in the tympanum of 
an arch sweeping from east to west is 
a colossal plaster of the Goddess of 
Liberty modeled to be executed in 
marble by Causici, a pupil of Canova, 
in 1829, an eagle at her right hand 
and the frustrum of a column on the 
left, and entwined about it several 
times, the head toward the west, is 
the serpent—emblem of wisdom. 
Below on the entablature is an eagle 
with outspread wings. 

Over the north entrance is an exquis- 
ite marble design and work by Cha’s 
Franzoni, in 1830, at a cost of $16,000. 

The lovely Muse of History, a slight 
graceful figure, stands in the winged 
car of Time [his skeleton form with 
extended wings and scythe, at the prow 
in relief—the lamina of seven yards long 
feathers visible in front] that rests in 
its course over the globe, on which are 
carved the signs of the Zodiac, the 
wheel of the car forming the face of 
the clock. Her head is held one side 
in tistening attitude as she looks on 
the proceedings beneath, one foot is 
on the deck to raise the knee to sup- 
port the large volume, the right hand 
yet in suspense what record to make on 
the waiting page. The fair face was 
dusty from travel, the hair in puffs of 
curls on each side braided, and the 
back hair in the Grecian coil, the drap- 
ery blown by the wind floating behind 
from the fair arms, the robe looped on 
top of the shoulder and girdled in at 
the waist. 

The House of Representatives occu- 
pied this beautiful hall 32 years. 

In the early days of the Rebellion 
soldiers were quartered here, and the 
readers of the Atlantic Monthly will 
remember Theodore Winthrop’s narra- 
tive of its occupancy by the 7th New 
York Regiment. Then it was baptized 
and forever consecrated by use as a 
hospital for the wounded and sick sol- 
diery. 


OUR NATION’S VALHALLA. 
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At the suggestion of Hon. Justin S. 
Morrill, of Vermont, thenin the House, a 
paragraph in an appropriation bill—a 
“rider,”’ but an honest, honorable “rid- 
er’’— no political sneak — culminated 
July 2, 1864, in the appropriation of 
the Hall to its present use, each state 
being invited to send two statues, eith- 
er in marble or bronze. Rhode Island 
was first to act, New York and 
Massachusetts closely followed, and 
other states have taken prelim- 
inary action. In this year of grace, 
1880, May, the Hall contains fourteen 
statues, three of bronze, the others in 
marble ; and the plaster copy of Vir- 
ginia’s Washington. There are six or 
eight oil portraits on the walls, that of 
Lincoln in gold mosaic sent from Ven- 
ice. Onthe west side of the south 
corridor is Mrs. Ames’ bust of Lincoln, 
on the east that of Pulaski, the Polish 
patriot, and of Crawford, the sculptor. 

There are several curious echoes to 
which the attention of visitors is often 
called, that the lover of art could wish 
elsewhere. 

Massachusetts occupies the first place 
on each side of the entrance from the 
rotunda. On the right is the beautiful 
statue familiar to visitors at Mt. Auburn, 
of her first Governor John Winthrop 
“landing with the charter 1630” as in- 
serted on the east side, the name of 
the state on the west, and “ John Win- 
throp”’ on the panel of the swelled front 
of the highly polished base. The well- 
poised, youthful figure—Hope look- 
ing afar—the rig!.t foot on shore, the 
left yet on the landing plank, the 
ship’s cable coiled around a tree-trunk 
on the right, seems caught in the very 
act of walking exactly rendered. 

The left hand [the arm covered by 
an outer round thick collared cloak 
falling behind] clasps a Bible to his 
heart, the right falls carelessly to the 
side holding a long thin roll and a raund 
engraved and rather embossed disk, 
the charter and seal of the Colony. 

The face is beautiful, serene, illum- 
inated, the brow broad, the lower face 
narrow, the eyes full and remarkably 
expressive, Roman nose, lips clean, but 
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encircled with close-clipped beard, that 
covers the chin and throat to the ears. 
The hair drawn back on top, parted on 
each side, falls in curls behind, over 
the immense double ruff, three inches 
wide and as thick, fluted in double 
flutes. 

The costume—for the outer cloak 
shows in front only over the arm—is a 
short, close frock scarcely coming to 
the knees, belted in by a wide b:lt 
fastened by a triangular buckle, the 
point down ; the sleeves have narrow 
caps at the shoulders, wide cuffs at the 
wrists, which seem of some corded or 
finely tucked material, turned back and 
trimmed with an inch wide edging, laid 
in folds. The full bag-breeches garter 
the long hose below the knees with wide 
ribbons tied in bow-knots with long 
ends on the outside ; high-heeled, nar- 
row-toed shoes with large puffed ro- 
settes, a puff in the center, on top of 
the foot. 

“Richard S. Greenough, Sculpsit, 
1875.” The execution to the minutest 
detail is very fine, the block snowy 
white, the pedestal softly veined. 


THE NATION’S MARTYR. 


Near the center of the Hall, on the 
west side, is Vinnie Ream’s (now Mrs. 
Hoxie) statue of Lincoln. Very much 
criticism has been lavished upon it. 
The subject was statuesque only in 
soul and in idiosyncrasies. Some 
western men who knew him, and such 
should decide rather than the artistic, 
Say it is as good as the average ; and 
a few praise it, aside even from the fact 
that it is the work of a woman. The 
head droops forward, the hair thrown 
up on top parted each side, clipped 
beard on chin and throat to the ears, 
the face with deep care-lines on the 
forehead—is sadder and rougher than 
Mrs. Ames’ fine bust, and has a dream- 
iness about it—as if not out of his 
brown study though risen to propose the 
Act of Emancipation,—that must often 
have been his mood. The right hand 
holds the wide, flat roll—held rather 
low as if not yet presented ; the left 
gathers up the outer cloak half fallen 
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off, a mass of it tucked under the arm 
is held by the elbow, covering also the 
right arm to the wrist thoughshowing the 
coat sleeve without cuff and the inside 
linen. The cravat is close with a low 
collar turning over it, plain linen front, 
vest and frock-coat with buttons down 
each side ; the pantaloons much wrin- 
kled over the instep of the boots. The 
pedestal of veined marble polished, 
bears the name in front—the honored 
and revered name, Abraham Lincoln, 
1870. 

Next on the west stand the New York 
bronzes, life size—that last winter ex- 
changed cambric-covered boxes for 
fine bases of the rich, dark chocolate 
Tennessee marble that adorns the 
Capitol—the faces of the pedestals 
bearing the inscription “From the 
State of New York.” 

Robert R. Livingston, first Chan- 
cellor of the state, who as such had the 
honor to administer the oath of office 
to Washington, a resident minister to 
France and negotiator for the trans- 
fer of Louisiana to the United States, 
stands in an attitude of calm repose, and 
in the rich, dark bronze, looks the med- 
itative sage. ‘The right arm in the coat 
sleeve with narrow line of embroidery 
along the edge, falls naturally at the 
side, with the Act on a roller with or- 
namented tip or knob, the end unrolled 
to show the inscription “Cession of 
La. 1803,” in the hand. The hair 
crowning the wide, but not very high, 
lined forehead, is parted in the middle, 
thrown up at each side and tied 
behind in a “club.” The deep cav- 
erned eyes, very friendly, long, thin 
nostrils, close compressed lips with lines 
at the angles—except Trumbull’s—the 
oldest face there, is one that grows 
upon you. The necktie is close with 
pendent artistic laces, and the closed 
vest shows half-a-dozen buttons ; below 
the left hand, like the other with deep, 
full laces at wrist, draws together the 
surplice or chancellor’s robe of office 
that drapes all the figure to the narrow 
buckles of the shoes in a most effect- 
ive manner. The name is on the 
bronze plinth, “Robert R. Livingston, 




















1746-1811.” 
Palmer. 

George Clinton, of New York, died in 
Washington in 1810, while Vice Pres- 
ident of the UnitedStates. Anative of 
Ulster county, and Member of Con- 
gress in '76, he voted for the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but his duties 
as Brigadier-General called him away 
ere its signature ; for eighteen consecu- 
tive years governor of his native state. 
Those forming years of its history are 
the story of hislife. Afterretiring to pri- 
vate life he was again reelected to the 
same office. 

In color the bronze effigy is light and 
brassy, but bronze improves with age. 
The pose is an easy military rest, the 
right hand on the hilt of the narrcw, 
sheathed sword, from which cord and 
tassels are pendent ; the left drops to 
the side holding the gloves. ‘The face, 
turned slightly toward the right shoul- 
der, as all its features, is well rounded 
rather than full; the hair puffed over 
and cut to cover the ears, drawn back 
on top and tied with a small string at 
the tip of the cue, and a wide ribbon 
bow at the nape of the neck. ‘There 
are epaulets on the shoulders, a wide 
cravat, double ruffles at the breast as 
at the wrists where the rounded sleeve 
cuff has three buttons. The high-col- 
lared military coat to the knees, is 
closed over the chest by two buttons, 
falls back to show the long vest with 
srall, figured buttons, one on the pock- 
et-welt, the skirt cut away at the sides ; 
seal and watch-key pendent against a 
wide short ribbon below the vest on 
the right side, tight breeches to the 
knees, with five buttons on the outer 
sides above the oval buckle of the gar- 
ter ; low shoes with short buckles. The 
plinth bears the name: H.R. Brown. 
Rolt, Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 

We may call the next Toleration— 
representing Roger Williams as a well- 
formed, youthful figure, the left foot 
advanced, a small heap of stones the 
relief. A book, the cover inscribed 
“Soul Liberty, 1630,” is pressed to the 
heart by the left hand; the extended 
right hand falls with open palm as if in 


Cast at Paris, 1874. E. 
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the act of speaking. The somewhat 
narrow, beardless face, sad though 
determined, has a suggestion of im- 
maturity, though seen from the loggia 
there is a well-befitting dreaminess 
about it. The nose is large and 
prominent, abundant hair, parted in 
the middle, brushed upward, curling 
on the shoulders, crowns the retreat- 
ing brow. About the neck the linen 
collar, pointed at the corners and some 
three inches wide, lies flat. tied with a 
cord and small tassels. The waistcoat 
is closed by small buttons set on a bar 
down the front and is extended by a 
flounce slightly pulled on, as if a care- 
ful mother or wife had hidden the worn 
front edges and eked out the length. 

The outer garment is loose, with a 
rounded flat collar, a sort of cap at the 
top of the sleeves, and turn-over cuffs 
with pointed corners at the wrists, and 
falls to the ribbon garters tying the full 
bag-breeches, with bows at the sides. 
The shoes are low-heeled, square-toed, 
laced through two holes in each lap, 
with—you are sure—a leather cord, 
tied in a long loop on top of the high 
instep. The name is on the entabla- 
ture, that of Rhode Island on the fine 
pedestal of red granite—Franklin Sim- 
mons, Sculpt. 1870. 


A MAJOR GENERAL. 


Rhode Island’s Quaker-born Greene, 
the man who, next to Washington, did 
most to secure the independence of the 
Nation, stands last on the right or west 
side of the Hall,—life size—not so tall 
as Roger Williams—the shortest of all 
save Baker—a very beau among the 
grave marbles—the pose of the fine 
plump figure being considered the most 
graceful of all. The head turns toward 
the right side, the left arm bearing a 
cloak [as shown by the line of embroid- 
ery on the bend of the neck] that falls 
to the feet, the forefinger in the tas- 
seled hilt of the sword held nearly to 
the shoulder, and slanting back ; the 
right arm “ akimbo,” the hand resting 
on the hip. The clean full face with 
rather prominent eyes and large nose, 
is intelligent and pleasing, the clipped 
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hair is parted on each side, puffed over 
but not entirely concealing the ears and 
braided in a cue and tied in the back. 
The epaulets are large, collar high, 
cravat close and wide, large buttons 
on the sleeve, cuffs with full frills as at 
the bosom, the coat closed across the 
chest by two buttons falling back from 
the lower one, turned, showing elegant 
silk facings carried behind and attached 
to the skirt swallow-tail wise—short 
vest with very narrow laps though provid- 
ed with a safety button, seals and keys 
pendent from a wide chain, “tights” 
with four buttons, small as in those on 
the vest, the buckle of the narsow gar- 
ter showing on the right limb above the 
square-toed, turn-over top-boots, with 
tassels on the outer sides. Both mar- 
bles are slightly veined and the bases 
are of a Rhode Island red granite, tak- 
ing good polish though rather lighter in 
color than the Scotch. Simmons, 
Sculpt. 

East of the south corridor stands 
Vermont’s colossal Ethan Allen, the 
artist being another of her sons, Larkin 
G. Mead. The well-knit figure, instinct 
with life, is that of a hardy mountain- 
eer in the proud strength of young man- 
hood, the sword in the right hand drawn 
from the scabbard, yet for the moment 
trailing its point on the ground, the left 
fist clenched emphatically against the 
chest demanding the surrender of Ti- 
conderoga, “In the name of Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress.” It is 
the only covered head in the sacred 
presence. The high flaps of the 
three-cornered military cocked hat, 
with cockade on the right side and 
without plume, as the official head-gear 
of revolutionary times, is well worth 
preservation, but the forehead would be 
sacrificed to it. It comes in here with- 
out loss, as no portrait existed, and the 
deep eyes flashing under the short 
thick curls and the firm lips are ideal. 
The epaulets, leathern straps crossed 
on the back, silken sash tied at the 
left side with immense knobbed tassels, 
laces, long vest, oblong seal and wide 
watch-chain, the silk-faced coat-skirt 
turned back and buttoned behind, the 


buttons highly polished, the short 
clothes and high wide-topped square- 
toed boots much wrinkled at the instep, 
are the costume of the day. We have 
questioned whether it were in accord- 
ance with the principles of correct 
taste to lower the pedestal in order 
that the colossal figure might corre- 
spond in height with the others ! 
Continuing around the hall, at the 
south-east corner Connecticut has en- 
scribed her name on pedestals of black 
and white finely mottled Vermont mar- 
ble, presenting in semi-heroic two of 
her sons, grand men of substance— 
sculptured by “C. B. Ives, Rome.” 
Trumbull, in 1869, and Sherman, 1870. 
Jonathan Trumbull, father of the paint- 
er, friend and secretary of Washington, 
who called him “Brother Jonathan,” 
in Congress as delegate and Speaker 
of the House, and Senator and Gov- 
ernor of his state, a majestic, tall, but 
not over-portly frame, stands reading 
a bill on foolscap, many sheets joined 
by a band, on the back of which is 
inscribed in red—*To the Honorable 
Council and House of Representatives, 
in General Court convened, 1783,” the 
paper held at length, nor yet folded or 
rolled, by both hands, the right below. 
The forehead of the serene face is very 
high, a long head and cheeks, sunken 
lips and double chin ; hair full over the 
ears and clubbed. The coat to the 
knees has a very low collar, cravat close, 
full rutfles at neck, narrower at wrists ; 
the long waistcoat has very wide pock- 
et-covers close buttoned at the ends 
and middle buttons on the sleeve-cuff, 
the breeches have four large buttons, 
garter buckle square, those on the shoes 
long and flat. A neat, square-collared 
cloak with cape nearly to the elbows, 
from which the lower left arm is free, 
and tucked up under the other arm, 
covers most of the person to the feet. 
Roger Sherman, shoemaker, lawyer, 
judge, one of the committee of five 
to draft the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and a signer of the document, 
stands in stately dignity with right arm 
extended before the person, the fore- 
finger and thumb advanced, the other 

















fingers closed, gracefully declaiming. 
‘The head and face, with noble domed 
brow, is beautiful ; the expression se- 
rene, almost radiant, and the hair, 
though clubbed behind, does not cover 
the ears. The costume seems more 
modern, though the coat appears to 
have no collar at all, only the seam 
guarding the edge carried around, yet 
large buttons button back the sleeve- 
cuffs, cravat close, with a neat knot in 
front and pendent ends folded and 
edged or fringed, but no bosom-frills. 
A cloak, with square collar, covering 
the left arm that holds it up to the 
fingers, drapes the figure to the ankles. 

The next three statues belong to 
the United States. 

The semi-heroic statue of Alexander 
Hamilton was modeled by Dr. Hora- 
tio Stone, of the city of Washington, 
and executed in Rome in 1868. It 
represents him in earnest debate, with 
a short closed roll in or under the 
right hand, the fingers of the left just 
touching an oblong case of rolls or 
lictor’s fasces. ‘The head is large and 
square, crowned with curling hair not 
wholly covering the ears and tied be- 
hind ; forehead high, eyes deep-set, 
nose sharp, lips full. There is a slight 
variation from the oft described cos- 
tume—upright collar to the frock coat 
reaching to the knees, buttons on the 
cuffs and big lappets over the vest 
pockets, frills perhaps narrower at the 
wrists, the breeches much wrinkled 
over the limbs, long hose, and low 
heels to the buckled shoes. The front 
face of the pedestal is covered with a 
large crowded intaglio, in black lines, of 
Washington taking the oath of office. 

Hamilton, 1757-1804, was the peer- 
less intellect—the bright particular 
star —in the early dawn of our nation ; 
aman in the estimation of many far 
superior to the august Father, or any 
other of the heroes of “ the great days” 
of that formative period. A_ rare 
genius, with level head, the foreign 
orphan-boy of fifteen acquired large 
store of knowledge, and excelled first 
in sound, practical common sense and 
executive ability ; then as versatile as 
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the needs of the time, in conversation ; 
in oratory; in military tactics, suc- 
ceeding Washington as commander- 
in-chief ; in statesmanship in its highest 
form, with insight into principles that 
Talleyrand called a divination ; in law, 
molding the constitution, that but for 
his greatness had been other than the 
power it is—to the people and the 
people to the constitution — writing 
sixty-three of the eighty-five wonder- 
ful papers of The Federalist; in 
finance, as first Treasurer, from an ut- 
terly empty chest providing for the 
payment of a national debt of about 
$60,000,000; the only clay in the 
gold, the manner of his death, since 
he had lost his eldest son in a duel, 
and disapproved of the code, but ac- 
cepted the challenge as a public man. 
The one failure to act up to his con- 
victions and scorn the evil fashion 
cost the nation his invaluable life at 
the age of 47. In November last 
New York unveiled a memorial statue 
of Hamilton, presented to the city by 
the last of his six sons, now nearly go 
years of age, a man richly dowered 
with great talents and of rare attain- 
ments, who in his address on the oc- 
casion modestly hoped that: “ Time 
having developed the utility of his 
public services and of the reasons of 
his polity, this memorial may aid in 
their being recalled and usefully ap- 
preciated.” 

The bronze Jefferson holds in his 
left hand, at the side, asheet of bronze 
as large as the original parchment, 
bearing in legible printed letters the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
coming to the base serves as relief. 
The right arm is held across the per- 
son with fingers raised. The long 
thin face is almost sharp. ‘The hair 
covers the ears and ties behind. The 
upper lappel of the long coat-collar 
seems drawn up as if to shield from 
cold. The skirts are cut away at the 
sides. The long waistcoat, breeches and 
long buckles. No heels to the shoes. 
Behind lie a couple of old volumes 
with a civic wreath on top, “ Presented 
by Uriah Phillips Levy, of the U. S. 
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Navy, to his Fellow-citizens.” The 
pedestal is the richest in the hall, being 
a combination of four varieties of 
very rich colored marbles, by Struther, 
of Philadelphia. ‘The desiga was by 
P. J. David, d’Angers, a French sculp- 
tor,* and was cast in Paris, “ Par 
Honore Gouon, et ses deux fils.’’ 
Though presented to the United States 
in 1833, it was not accepted in form 
till 1874, and after a move from the 
Rotunda to the grounds in front of 
the White House, found place here 
through a suggestion of Charles Sum- 
ner. 

The Father of his Country as yet is 
presented in our Valhalla only in stain- 
ed and marred plaster, a copy of 
Houdon’s life-size statue at Richmond, 
Va., made by Hubbard, and does not im- 
press us as a great work, though the 
original should be, since Houdon, who 
came to America in 1785 with Franklin, 
spent some weeks at Mt. Vernon in 
study. Visitors think the head small 
{we want him to look the most God- 
like], and it is rather thrown upward, 
nose in the air, and too old. The 
right hand leans on the cane with cord 
and tassels, though held rather slant- 
ing ; the left rests on a bundle of 
lictor’s rods, on which are thrown cloak 
and sword. The guide books say 
“in civic attire,” which differs little, 
as these are flat epaulets and top-boots 
with spurs. The left limb is advanced, 
and the handles of a smail rude plow 
are seen, that extend back. The high 
base bears the well-known inscription 
in black lettering. 

Next, like a young son from a state 
the Father never dreamed of, is the 
statue of Col. E. D. Baker, senator 
from Illinois and Oregon, whose clarion 
voice that was inspiration to the Califor- 
niaregiment he commanded, was forever 
hushed beneath the pine tree on Ball’s 
Bluff, October 22, 1861. It is the 
pose of the orator ; the closed roll in 
the left hand sloping down ; as do the 





*Piere Jean David, of Angers, often called 
*“ The Republican Sculptor of France,” who had 
designed forty-six large, and many more small, 
statues, was honored by a memorial statue unveil- 
ed in his birth place October 24, 1580. 
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fingers of the right arm held some- 
what advanced in graceful gesture in 
front of the chest; the left foot ad- 
vanced, the other resting on the toes. 
It is a pleasing genial face, full high 
forehead, double chin, hair over the 
ears, but the round head is slightly bald 
on top. The costume is modern, the 
corners of the collar turn a little over 
the knotted neck-tie ; linen bosom in 
folds ; coat buttoned, pantaloons and 
boots. A cloak, one had said Roman 
toga, but for a scrap of collar visible 
behind the right shoulder, a portion 
drawn up and pendent over the left 
arm, is hoisted below the right elbow 
across the form so closely as to lose 
grace, to the heel of the left boot. 
The soft felt hat with wide brim, tassels 
and cord, and rich ostrich feather fall- 
ing behind, lies on a large book, and 
the sword on the pedestal—the face 
bearing the name “ Baker.” This was 
the last work of Dr. Horatio Stone, 
who died in Italy in 1875. Col. 
Edward D. Baker was of English 
origin, brought to America when a 
boy, and working with his father at 
weaving, secured an honorable self 
education ; was an effective orator and 
greatly beloved. 

‘Two years ago Maine unveiled her 
statue of King. Franklin Simmons, 
fecit, 1877. Alarge frame, the left arm 
with hand poised on the hip, wholly 
concealed under the vast cloak, draw- 
ing it somewhat aside, the other show- 
ing part of the coat-cuff, and the inch 
wide full frills at wrists (as also on 
bosom) draws it together, the hand 
clasping to the breast a scroll slightly 
unrolled. The high retreating fore- 
head beetles overthe full eyes deep set. 
The large nose is the prominent feature 
of the grave face. ‘The hair is uppiled 
in a point on top, and clipped close 
about the ears and back of the well- 
formed head. ‘The first thought was 
that the subject lived too late for wear 
of breeches ; but they still obtain, and 
high boots cut down in a point in 
front, with a tassel pendent and much 
bewrinkled at the instep. The cloak, 
with square coilar, buttons and loops 
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oneach side, drapes nearly to the 
ankles. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


We have passed around the hall 
and come to the last by the entrance. 
Massachusetts’ Samuel Adams, who 
has been called “The Father of the 
Revolution.” Standing with folded 
arms, the right hand under the left 
elbow clinching a short roll so closely 
that the ends are tunnel shaped, in the 
act of protesting against the soldiery 
in Boston, March 6, 1770. ‘ Night is 
approaching, an immediate answer is 
expected. Both regiments or none,” 
is inscribed on the east face of the 
base. Both figure and face are instinct 
with intense but repressed emotion 
and sublime resolution. The calm 
eyes are caverned under the upright 
high dome of forehead ; the protuber- 
ent nose ; the lower lip thrown out. 
How grandly a woman—for the artist 
is Anne Whitney—has caught and fix- 
ed the spirit of the hour! The hair a 


little thrown up on top is parted each 


side, covers the ears, rolls under and 
ties behind with avery nice bow. The 
costume, that of the times, a wide 
collar turns over the cravat tied in a 
bow-knot; long close-buttoned vest 
with wide covers to the pockets, and 
cut off corners, the left wrist shows the 
full undersleeve gathered into a ruffled 
band ; the long strait coat with wide— 
three inch—button holes on each side ; 
breeches with five buttons; square 
buckle on the garter, and high instep- 
ped, low-heeled buckled shoes. In relief 
on the left the claw foot of alow stand 
is seen, over which falls the mantle. 
The face of the base bears the name, 
the west side, “Presented by Massa- 
chusetts, 1876,” and on the back the 
artist’s name. Samuel Adams, a cousin 
of the second president of the Repub- 
lic, was born in Boston September zz, 
1722; died October 2, 1803. 

New Hampshire is the only New 
England state without representation 
in the National Hall of Statuary, and 
as yet she has taken no action tend- 
ing toward such honor. She has 
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enough sons worthy of the tribute, 
and the difficulty of selection may be 
the reason of the neglect ; but so many 
of them found recognition elsewhere, 
that their names are inseparably entwin- 
ed with the fame of their adopted 
states. Wm. Pitt Fessenden, Henry 
Wilson, Horace Greeley, Lewis Cass, 
Salmon P. Chase, James Grimes, 
Zach. Chandler, and John A. Dix ; who 
thinks of either as a New Hampshire 
man. They were upbuilders of states 
other than that of their birth; yet 
giving all these away she has sons of 
fame. Who shall she select? In 
asking the question of some scores of 
people—natives of our state,—scarce- 
ly one has failed to offer the name of 
Daniel Webster—for the other no two 
agree—the range extending from Martin 
Pring, the discoverer in 1603, and Capt. 
John Smith, 1614, to Dudley Leavitt, 
almanac maker, John P. Hale and 
Nathaniel White. It may be said 
Massachusetts could claim Webster, 
but his service to the nation as the 
great expounder of the Constitution 
far outweighs any such claim, and he 
retained his ancestral patrimony and 
yearly visited his native hills. Frank- 
lin Pierce filled the highest office in 
the nation ; but there is no need to 
select him, as probably ere long the 
new White House of the future, or 
some better place, will gather the 
statues of all the presidents in one 
group. Who? a son of the soil we 
say, though neither Winthrop, Roger 
Williams, Roger Sherman, or Ethan 
Allen, were born in the states that 
honor them. 

We have Meshech Weare, first presi- 
dent of the state under the constitu- 
tion of 1784; Josiah Bartlett, first 
governor under that of 1792 ; Matthew 
Thornton, president of the convention 
formed on the withdrawal of the royal 
governor Wentworth, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, whose 
life’s history is given in his epitaph 
“the honest man”; or farther back, 
Cutt, the first provincial governor, 1680. 
Were it a picture, it might be the re- 
moval of the powder from Fort Inde- 
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pendence by night, by Sullivan and 
Langdon, the hundred barrels that 
did service on Bunker’s Hill, or the last 
detail of the Revolution, Gen. Poor 
with his New Hampshire men directed 
by Washington to remain and rake up 
the coals and quench the embers of 
the camp-fires of war at Yorktown, or 
either hero in marble. 

Stark has been mentioned, with the 
supposition added that were he select- 
ed, probably his grand-daughter, Miss 
Charlotte, would willingly present such 
statue to the state or nation. 

What would we honor? There 
were giants later in law and on the 
bench, Mason, Smith, George Sullivan. 
The voices of those best conversant 
with the history of the state, in this 
informal vote, were for John Langdon, 
one of the framers of the constitution, 
United States senator, and four several 
times elected governor of New Hamp- 
shire. ‘The offer of all his wealth, 
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three thousand dollars in gold and as 
much in plate, with other goods, in the 
darkest hour of the Revolutionary 
struggle, is a gem of patriotism on the 
crown of New Hampshire that will 
never fade. 

Our voice is for Langdon and Web- 
ster. It were creditable to the state 
to take action in this matter at once, 
and now that the legislature meets but 
once in two years, to ignore the sub- 
ject next session is to wait long. It is 
a matter for much reflection, for most 
deliberate consideration, nor less im- ° 
portant is it that the commission be 
given to a true as well as competent 
artist, and fit material secured, than 
that the right person be selected for 
the honor. 

We present the subject to the citi- 
zens of New Hampshire, and leave it 
for their candid enlightened thought 
and calm decision. 


ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 





BY JOSIAH EMERY. 


There is one incident in Daniel 
Webster’s life that I have never seen 
published or heard mentioned since it 
happened. In 1819, I think it was that 
year, the U. S. Supreme Court gave 
its decision inthe famous Dartmouth 
College case. At the Commencement 
in 1820, Mr. Webster was present and 
addressed the students. At a meeting 
of the Trustees and Faculty a draft of 
five hundred dollars was drawn in favor 
of Mr. Webster. Our President, Dr. 


Francis Brown, was very much out of 
health, and Mr. Webster urged him 
strongly to go south. Dr. Brown re- 
plied that perhaps it would be better to 


do so, but that he was poor and unable 
to bear the expense. Mr. Webster, 
without saying a word in reply, stepped 
to a desk in the room, took from his 
pocket the draft of $500 that had been 
given, indorsed it over to Mr. Brown, 
saying “that will help you, sir.” On 
Mr. Brown’s attempting to reply, “not 
a word, my dear sir, not a word, but go 
south and thank God for the means,” 
said the, certainly then, “ God-like 
Daniel.”” Mr. Brown did go south, but 
died the same year, in the autumn of 
1820. This one act will balance all 
that the Ghouls are trying to dig up of 
faults in his character. 
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